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Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


For years the educational forces fought a losing fight on each succeed- 
ing legislative year. Every County and City Superintendent played a 
“lone hand.”” Every teacher with an 
HANG TOGETHER OR “idea” tried to have it enacted into law. 
WE'LL HANG SEPARATELY Every senator and assemblyman boosted 
himself well toward perpetuation in the 
hall of fame by springing something vicious or valueless. Occasionally 
these well meaning people stumbled upon something well worth while. 
Two years ago over 400 educational bills from any and every source, 
were introduced. Many of these covered, in one form or another, the 
same territory. No wonder our school law needs revision and codify- 
ing. No wonder we find it necessary to harmonize several different sec- 
tions in as many parts of a cumbersome volume before we know what we 
can or can not do. And the thing we can do in Alameda County, we are 
positively prohibited from doing in Los Angeles County. And still they 
tell us we have a state system of schools. 
* % % 

Two years ago the Council of Education, through its committees, began 
work on a proposed legislative program. The State Board of Education 
and the Commissioners are now serving under legislative provisions, the 
fundamental features of. which were inspired and framed by this Council. 
The Council proposed to work through its legislative committee in con- 
junction with the State Board of Education, the Commissioners, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the County and City Superintendents, 
The appointment of a legislative committee by the latter body was strongly 
advised by the Council. 

Then followed the propositions: Cut down the number of bills; kill 
off undesirable legislation; center all forces upon a few necessary, con- 
structive measures; let all proposed bills come through some one of the 
recognized educational channels. If a teacher or principal or superintend- 
cnt has something to bring forward, let it be done decently and in order. 
If a legislative member sees the necessity for school legislation, let him 
pass his views on to the clearing house provided for such purpose, there to 
have them threshed out. 

% * % 

But desire for notoriety is in the blood. We do not yet comprehend 
that society is paramount to any single element going to compose it. At 
the legislative recess, 112 bills on education had been introduced in the 
Senate and 87 in the Assembly—a total of 199 bills, to say nothing 
of constitutional amendments. Of these, approximately 30 had their 
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crigin in the recognized sources above mentioned. Most of the 169 
remaining bills will and should be defeated. Many of them were 
incorrectly drawn in the beginning. Why can’t we get legislators big 
enough to submit to educators, matters of proposed legislation affecting the 
schools, just as they submit to the labor interests those measures on which 
labor is competent to pass judgment. And when will the members of our 
profession look at things in a broad way? 

Whether legislators or educators, we do like to strut back into our 
own little world, and reluctanily allow a “‘see what he has done’’ notice to 
be inserted in the Weekly Tattler. We are ambitious for personal recog- 
nition. Thanks be, there is less of this thing this year than formerly. 
Morally and legally every voter may seek to have introduced his own pet 
measures. But this. method is childish, insincere, unprofitable, unstatesman- 
like. Most of us realize this. We learn through experience. 


— 





=~ 


Are class teachers oppressed by the “higher ups?’’ Are superintendents 

and principals in the game for their own selfish ends merely? There is 

sometimes doubt in the minds of grade and high 

UNITED WE STAND | school teachers, and this doubt finds ready expres- 

sion,of any real, sincere desire on the part of the 

supervising officer to look further than “‘number one.’” Much as we regret 

to do so, we must admit that sometimes, even today, the teacher is, in the 
mind of the administrative officer a “hired man” or a “‘nurse girl.” 

But this state of affairs in California is the exception rather than the 
rule. At the recent superintendents’ convention at Riverside, a commitee 
of seven was appointed to have in hand needful legislation at the coming 
legislative session. This committee was to work in conjunction with the 
Council of Education Committee, the State Board of Education, State 
Superintendent, and Commissioners. The proposed legislation touched 
such matters as minimum salary, teachers’ registration bureau, the securing 
of sufficient funds to cover any cut in salary or reduction of school term, 
on account of loss of the poll tax. Such proposed measures, taken up 
and pushed vigorously by the superintendents, effect much more keenly the 
grade teachers than the supervising officers themselves. 

The real test came when on Jan. 8 it was announced to this com- 
mittee that a meeting was called at Sacramento for the I Ith. Did these 
men plead overwork, or too short notice, or delegate their duty to their 
neighbors? There appeared at Sacramento on the | 1th Messrs. Keppel, 
Lindsay, Williams, Cree, Roncovieri and Chaney. These men came at 
their own expense of time and money, and this, in the case of several of 
them, was no inconsiderable item. 
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Superintendents are not all selfish or inconsiderate. They have indeed 
at heart the best interests of their associates. They have their own 
problems, and if in some cases they are less mindful than they should be 
of the rights of others, it is just as true that teachers forget that the duties 
and details now devolving upon the average superintendent are enough to 
stile many a man. ‘Teachers and superintendents are, more and more, 
appreciating the ‘‘other fellow’s’’ point of view. The teacher is today 
an associate. Once he was a “hired man.”’ Again it has been demon- 
strated that we in the profession in California are getting together. 





At the recent meeting of the County and City Superintendents at 
Riverside, the latter “turned over a new leaf.” They named a committee 
of seven on program, to act for the coming 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS year, and placed as chairman of such com- 
TAKE STEP FORWARD mittee, Superintendent J. W. Linscott of 
Santa Cruz. They will ask the State Super- 
intendent for two half days for this program at the next annual session. 
It was pointed out in these columns last year that the work of the 
annual convention is too scattering. “Too many matters are considered. 
Work is diffused rather than intensive. A convention of this kind should 
focus upon a few things and thresh these to an issue. This year a more 
definite program was announced and carried through. 


However, if any convention or congress is to add anything to the sum 
total of knowledge in the field discussed, those who take the leading parts 
must prepare beforehand. — Six months is none too long for such preparation. 
Those states which, like California, have made provision for an annual 
conference of County and City Superintendents have gone a long step 
forward. But when the state provides financially for the coming together 
from all parts of the commonwealth, of our chief school administrators, it 
is only right to presume that the time shall be spent to the best advantage. 

The City Superintendents are right. The program should be worked 
out and prepared in advance of the meeting. In the discussion of proposed 
legislative matters, the committees should be composed of those most 
competent to handle the particular “‘job.”” In other words, every measure 
must be carefully worked out. In educational discussions a speaker 
should be required to prepare a paper or outline covering the points he 
desires to make. ‘This paper or outline should be submitted some days 
before the meeting to the members of the convention and particularly to 
those who are to. participate in the discussion. ‘Those who take the floor 
may then talk to the point instead of “‘out of the head.” 
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Those who think it shows weakness or inability to prepare for such 
discussions should study the methods of the National Council of Education, 
the National Superintendents’ Convention, the work of some of the depart- 
ments of the N. E. A., the historical, scientific and philosophical societies, 
and, for that matter, of our own California Council of Education. We 
need scientific study and exhaustive consideration of a few important prob- 
lems. And a thing worth doing is worth doing well. 

Says Gilbert K. Chesterton in his recent book entitled Heritics: 
““When every thing about a people is for the time growing weak and 

ineffective, it begins to talk about efficiency. So it is that 
EFFICIENCY when a man’s body is a wreck he begins, for the first time, 

to talk about health. Vigorous organisms talk not about 
their processes, but about their aims. ‘There cannot be any better proof 
of the physical efficiency of a man than that he talks constantly about a 
journey to the end of the world,” 

Irony and ridicule and extreme statement often conceal a sound phil- 
osophy of life. Certain it is that the term efficiency is another of those 
overworked and too: often meaningless terms, so much in vogue among 
vaudeville educators. And it is true that the most inefficient and ineffect- 
ive are oft-times those who talk loudest and most learnedly about the 
efficient life. 

What are efficiency standards? Can they be catalogued and card 
indexed? Can the qualities that make for efficiency be measured in the 
laboratory? Is it true that the efficient man is he whose efficiency con- 
sists in deeds and acts and works, not words? Are those who think and 
talk and execute in terms of their aims rather than in terms of processes 
the real efficient people? 





The dishonest man is often he who goes out of his way to assure you 
he is honest in his motives. The one who has personal ambitions to grat- 
ify oftimes places the stamp of the ananias club upon himself by 
explaining that he has no ‘‘ax to grind.” The poorly prepared teacher 
and the superintendent of indifferent success frequently waste much “‘sweet- 
ness on the desert air’ in vainglorious statements of what he or she has 


done or proposes to do, rather than in “sawing wood” and allowing others 


to find out, through results accomplished, whether or not the individual is 
efficient. The one who is constantly telling how many hours out of the 
twenty-four he is at his desk, or how he has barely time to eat his meals, 
may be over occupied but underworked. ‘The “Business is Good’’ motto, 
displayed in a conspicuous place over the manager’s desk, may mean to 
the understanding mind, that half the regular force is laid off, the boss at 
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the country club playing golf and the business for sale at sixty-eight cents 
on the dollar. The man who wears his “other suit” to work on Monday 
morning has probably not received a raise to eighteen dollars per week, 
but has likely worn his “‘store clothes” threadbare and cannot afford to 
buy new ones. 

Translated into words of one syllable, Mr. Chesterton’s utterance evi- 
dently means that there should be more actual doing of things and less 
talking about the doing of these things. Can it be possible that “‘increas- 
ing the efficiency of the school system’ may simply mean that there is 
discussion of the channels through which efficiency is to be secured? 


Perish the thought! 





Indian Wars Refought by United States Army is the heading of a 

circular distributed broadcast throughout the city of Sacramento. Attten- 

tion is directed to the fact that on certain days there 

LESS WAR AND will be shown at a popular place of amusement motion 

MORE HISTORY pictures of three of our wars waged against the Ameri- 

can Indian in the late eighties. ‘“‘Living participants 

with real Indians, regular United States military officers,” etc., etc. So 

runs the attractive announcement. And then: “*10,000 school children 

of Sacramento will be guests of the proposition of the Majestic Theater 
to see this wonderful reproduction of North American History.” 

Surely a Carnegie Institution or a Rockefeller Foundation could 
hardly be more liberal. Here are real philanthropists indeed to thus 
co-operate with the public school and enrich the “history” work and lay 
the foundation for a proper love of country and true citizenship and loyal 
patriotism. 

But stop! The “something for nothing’”’ bait for the children will 
bring hundreds of fathers and mothers who will contribute nickels. And 
are ideals created and moral standards advanced by enticing young chil- 
dren to witness blood-curdling battles, the free use of the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, the picturesque war dances, thrilling and hairbreadth 
escapes, and the entire panorama of our regrettable Indian wars? Will 
consideration on the part of our rising generation for the fast declining 
“first Americans” be any wise strengthened by viewing these scenes? 
Will the number of youthful adventurers who sally forth at nightfall with 
sheath knife and “‘unloaded”’ revolver be lessened? Will the list of run- 
aways, unmanageables, incorrigibles, highwaymen in embryo, be reduced? 
Hardly a day passes in a big city where the papers do not chronicle in 
glaring headlines a catastrophe or crime committed by a well meaning lad 
who “saw it at the movies.” 
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The motion picture in its educational aspects is perhaps the most 
potent power for advance before our people today. The constructive and 
unlifting, not the destructive and degrading, should be shown. We have 
enough actual war today on both sides of the Atlantic without bringing 
vividly to the impressionable mind of the child our own dark days. This 
is not history. Such scenes simply mark our angling pathway from 
savagery to civilization. ‘These wars may have been necessary. Their 
horrible details enacted for children are not educational. 

In our January number, we announced that our review department 

would be handled by specialists in their several 


REVIEW DEPARTMENT fields. ‘The list has by no means been com- 


pleted. At this writing we announce the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Stanford University, School Admin- 
istration; William John Cooper, Berkeley High School, School Activi- 
ties; Dr. E. O. Sisson, Commissioner of Education for Idaho, Biological 
Aspects of Education; Thornton H. Lodge, Redlands High School, 
Commercial Branches; James F. Chamberlain, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Geography and Physiography; Dr. William C. Morgan, 
Reed College, Portland, Chemistry; A. J. Cloud, Assistant Superintend- 
ent Schools, San Francisco, High School English; Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, Stanford University, Psychology; Dr. Richard G. Boone, Univer- 
sity of California, Pedagogy and History of Education; Thirmuthis 
Brookman, Mathematics in the Grades; James Collins Miller, Provincial 
Director of Technical Education, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Industrial 
Work for Boys; Dr. F. B. Dresslar, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, School Architecture. 

In 1913 the Southern Section had a membership in the C. T. A. of 
4177. In 1914 the membership was 4753. A check for $3000 has 

just reached the Secretary of the Council, this 
CAUSE AND EFFECT being 60c on 5000 memberships in the Southern 

Section for 1915. The officers are now work- 
ing on the second hundred, so we may presume the total membership in 
the South will reach 5300. 

The Central Section will, without doubt, double its membership at the 
coming meeting in Fresno, March 15 to 18. The Bay Section meeting 
in San Francisco April 5-10 promises to excel in numbers and excellence 
any of its forerunners. Wherever the teachers of a locality are made 
aware of what it means to them to join the Association, there membership 
grows. And it is a significant fact that the cities and counties recognized 
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for their real educational progress and leadership are those cities and coun- 
ties that furnish the large memberships in the Association. 


There are still some localities that are lukewarm. The teachers are 
opposed to institutes, or don’t want the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws, or 
can’t see how the Association can in any way assist them. ‘The principal 
or superiutendent is lacking in professional spirit or looks upon his school, 
city, or county as the center of the educational universe. In general, edu-, 
cational progress lies where the C. T. A. membership is largest, not be- 
cause the teachers belong to the C. T. A., but because teachers and super- 
intendents who are doing things are of the type that could not be kept 
from joining such an organization. 








State Constitutional Amendment No. 15, introduced by Senator Hans, 

proposes to amend Section 7, Article 9, of the Constitution, so as to 

saddle upon the children of the state a 

UNIFORMITY UNDESIRABLE uniform series of high school texts. ‘This 

is done by simply adding to the present law 

the words “‘and secondary,” in cdliscussing the types of schools for which a 
uniform series of text books shall be compiled. 


No discussion of this proposed measure is necessary for those who 
know schools and the needs of schools. ‘The California Outlook says that 
State Printer Telfer “‘thinks he can print and sell them (these high school 
books) for one-third what they now cost. Well, why shouldn’t he? It 
sure sounds like good business for the man who foots the bill!” 


The high school men and women will have some ideas on this point. 
Our state has established standards in her secondary schools, largely be- 
cause each locality has been free to choose those books that were best 
adapted to the needs of the particular locality. A book which one teacher 
or group of pupils may use to advantage may not be so used by another 
teacher or group. 


Economy should be practiced in education. But the saving of a few 
pennies on a text book is of small moment when considering the money 
value to the boy and the community of twelve years spent in the public 
schools. In one. year $410,000,000 spent for cigars and tobacco; $12,- 
000,000 for school books. 


Se ew ee wee eee 


At this writing, the City of Oakland has contributed 900 memberships 
to the National Education Association, and this out of a teaching force of 
800. Can the other Bay cities approximate this record? 
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STATE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS 
CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD 


Director, School of Education, University of Chicago 


HE teachers of England are trying an experiment which is worthy 
T of serious consideration on this side of the Atlantic. Under the 

name of the Teachers’ Registration Council they have organized a 
central board which has the function of getting together a list of all 
properly qualified persons in England who may be considered as belonging 
to the teaching profession. 

The teachers have the advantage in this undertaking of the example of 
the barristers’ association. The barristers have long set the conditions 
under which a man may be admitted to their profession, and the courts 
have accepted the official list of the barristers’ association in dealing with 
individuals. The Teachers’ Registration Council aims in like fashion to 
prepare a list which will ultimately be the official record to which appeal 
will be made in determining the professional standing of teachers. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the Board of Education, the 
central educational authority of England, attempted some years ago to 
make up a list of this same general character and failed because of the 
lack of co-operation on the part of teachers. 

The lesson which comes from this English example is the lesson that 
the teaching profession ought by co-operative effort to get itself on record 
as made up of properly qualified persons. The value of such a list in 
defining the teaching profession and in binding together the members of 
this profession cannot be overestimated. The lesson comes home very 
much more emphatically when it is noted that England has long had 
powerful and compactly organized teachers’ associations, but found it 
necessary to add the Registration Council as a final agency in unifying the 
teachers’ profession. 

Why should not our State teachers’ associations have a register of 
leachers? Let a card be prepared giving the training, experience, salary, 
present work, and desires toward specialization of every teacher in the 
State. This card could be duplicated if desired for district lists, for 
purposes of a co-operative employment bureau, for purposes of educational 
investigations, and for other purposes which would contribute to the better- 
ment of the teaching profession. 

If argument is needed to support such a suggestion, consider the fact 
that there is at the present moment no agency in the hands of the teachers 
themselves which takes care of transfers and employment. Whenever a 
teacher wants a new position, he registers with a privately controlled 
commercial agency, which has come to be one of the powerful factors in 
determining the distribution of the teaching profession in America. The 
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teachers’ agency expresses very clearly the demand for some sort of help in 
adjusting the relations involved in the employment of teachers. If a 
superintendent wants a new teacher, he must have information about 
available candidates. If a candidate wants to change from one city to 
another, he must seek the aid of a bureau of some kind which can let it 
be known that he is seeking a change. 

There are always possibilities of misuse of the opportunity which has 
fallen into the hands of the commercial teachers’ agencies. An agency 
can, for example, in the presence of a single opening move four or five 
people, thereby introducing an element of unrest and disturbance in the 
whole teaching profession. This is done, of course, by advancing to a 
position that pays $1,250 one of the teachers registered with the bureau 
and now drawing a salary of $1,200. This makes possible another 
transfer of someone who has a present salary of $1,150, and so on down 
the list just as far as the influence of the teachers’ agency extends. The 
agency collects in each case a substantial percentage. 

Because all of this goes on as a kind of game outside of the teaching 
profession, we find elements of the most unfortunate sort sometimes entering 
into the transfer of teachers. Whether the accounts are true or not, one 
hears stories of falsified testimonials, of a teachers’ agency which utilized 
for a number of its candidates credentials collected for a single well- 
qualified teacher. 

If the service which is now rendered by these commercial agencies is 
a necessary service—and there can be very little doubt that this service is 
necessary—why should it not be organized by the teaching profession 
itself in a form which will free it from many of these difficulties? Sup- 
pose there were a State association list, the intelligent superintendent would 
go and look it over. He would note that a certain teacher in a small 
town near by is well trained, has had good experience, and has not moved 
every year. He would see that her salary is less than he can offer and he 
would go to see her. ‘The information would be public, the strong teacher 
in a small town would get recognition, and the teaching profession would 
benefit by a move based on real merit. 

Or take another case. The teachers in a large city system wish to 
make some kind of move for better professional conditions. Perhaps they 
want more opportunity to specialize, or better adjustment in regard to a 
merit system of promotion. At present the city association has the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting facts about its own members with which to 
support its case. Still more is it difficult to get comparative facts from 
other neighboring cities. The association presents its case as a body of 
vague, ill-founded opinion. Suppose there were a State association list to 
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which one could turn and from which it could be learned with absolute 
certainty how training and distribution of time and other facts are treated 
in all the cities of the State, how much more likely the teachers would be 
to carry their case with the community! 

What has been said about the city association applies in the same way 
to the teachers of the State when they appear before the legislature. 
Today the teaching profession is rebuffed again and again by practical 
legislators because the plans and purposes made by teachers are not backed 
up by reliable and compelling information. ‘The teaching profession is a 
vague and, be it admitted, a ghostly apparition. No one knows what the 
teaching profession is. No one knows exactly how many, teachers there 
are. Their training and their doings are shrouded in uncertainty. One 
has to turn to a doctor’s dissertation to find out the probable character- 
istics of his colleagues. 

The remedy is in the hands of the teachers’ organizations and in their 
hands alone. No State board of education can put this matter through as 
successfully as a co-operative agency like a State association. The State 
association that would prepare such a list would undoubtedly profit in a 
selfish way. The uses of such a list would immediately become so 
numerous that membership in the association would become a professional 
necessity. Conversely, the influence of the association in determining such 
matters as professional standards would be instantly increased many fold. 
The teachers of the State would no longer be a loose aggregation, but a 
tangible factor in public life. 

Indeed, one might look forward with optimism to the time when an 
annual meeting of the association would be something more than a com- 
pany of good-natured people listening to talks of varying degrees of dull- 
ness. The State list would make possible representative action of a 
definite type; and there would be reports from within the body itself 
based on studies readily made from the State list and dealing with clearly 
definable professional needs. 


MOTHERHOOD MONUMENT 


The movement to secure a motherhood monument to be dedicated 
to the pioneer mothers of the State is a most creditable one. Mrs. 
'lelen P. Sanborn, President of the Women’s Board of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and Chairman of the Pioneer Mother 
Monument Movement, has, with her colleagues, gone a long way in 
the interest of this cause. It had been thought that the pupils of the 
various schools throughout the state might become interested, and that 
each might contribute even if in a small way to enlarge this fund, and 
it was further thought that the reaction upon the pupils from these 
contributions would lend much in the development of reverence and 
respect for these pioneer mothcrs, as well as of the mothers of today. 
The Stockton schools recently made a contribution of 3000 pennies from 
their school children. It would be well if all city and county superin- 
tendents and principals and teachers would look into this matter and 
help the good work along. 








































DESK COPIES OF TEXT BOOKS 
J. E. McKown 
Principal High School, Santa Monica, Cal. 

ARLY in the year the question arose in the ®anta Monica High 
Schceol as to whether the Board of Education or the teachers should 
furnish “‘desk copies.” In order to have some data on which to 

base a recommendation, | sent out to every principal of a high school ef 
two hundred and over in the State, a circular letter asking three questions: 

1. Does your board furnish desk copies? 





2. Do the teachers purchase their own desk copies? 

3. Do teachers request book companies to furnish desk copies, and 
if so, is this done before or after adoption? 

A number of principals expresssed interest in the questionnaire, and a 
desire to know the result. As the easiest way to answer any interested, 
I am submitting this article to the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws. 

Answers were received from 45 of the 57 high schools having an 
enrollment of 200 or over. Of these, 30 report that the board furnish 
| the books, although a number qualify this s'atement by adding “‘in part,” 


| 
| 


‘“‘when requested,” or “‘sometimes.”” Nine report that the teachers pur- 
chase the desk copies. But the most startling thing to me in the answers 
to the questionnaire, is the fact that in 32 of these schools, the teachers 
ask the book companies to furnish “deck copies.” These are not sample 
copies submitted by the agents before adoption, but copies asked for by 
the teacher for his use in the class room, and in most cases carried with 
him when he changes location, and in 21 of the 32 cases, are asked for 
after adoption, and in many cases, after the book has been in use a number 
of years. 


Ae ME EERE AY 


The principal of one of the larger schools states that while in the past 
the board has been furnishing the desk ‘copies, the cost has become so 
great that in the future the teachers will request the book companies to 
furnish them. ‘This is so naive as to make one wonder why they do not 
ask the book companies to furnish hats, shoes, and other articles that in- 
crease the cost of living. 

Another prominent school man says, ‘We have no definite custom in 
regard to desk copies. In the main, however, the teachers look to the 
publishers for complimentary copies. Some teachers request the book 
companies to furnish desk copies. When it can be done gracefully, the 
principal sometimes makes the request. (The italics are mine.) The pub- 


eosin A ERASE) & 


lishers have uniformly met us more than half way in extending the courtesy 
of desk copies.” 
On the other hand, another principal declares he would consider it a 
serious breach of school ethics for the teacher to ask the book companies 
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for desk copies or other favors of any kind, either before or after the adop- 
tion of the texts. This seems to me the only tenable position for a teacher 
to take. Of course it is true that the text book companies always seem to 
be perfectly willing to furnish these copies, but in order to get their view- 
point, I wrote to five of the leading companies. Some of them gave evasive 


answers, but I am sure that they all agree with this statement made by one 
book man: 


“The teacher should ask for an examination copy only when there is 
an opening for a text, and only when in a position directly or indirectly, 
to secure the use of the book if it meets his educational needs. Nor should 
he accept books offered by publishing firms unless these books are to be 
used for examination.” 

“There is today, however, an abuse that needs correcting, an abuse 
that many conscientious teachers practice without thought of imposition. 
I refer to requests for desk copies of books in use. There can be no pos- 
sible justification for asking book companies to furnish desk copies. This 
practice is clearly wrong because it does not involve examination of the 
books. It has no element of advertising in it. Jt is merely the price that 
we must pay for holding the business, and hence is entirely reprehensible. 
Desk copies for the teacher should invariably be furnished by the school.” 

The same man says further: ‘As the railroads of California were 
glad to see passes done away with, so the publishing firms are glad to see 
the sample copy business brought to a legitimate advertising basis. No 
school man whose educational opinion is worth anything can be secured 
through generous sampling any more than voters can be won by drinks or 
cigars. We have found that the confirmed sample-suckers have slight 
educational influence. They probably sell the samples they solicit to 
Hinds and Noble and other ‘snipers’ in the school book business.” 

Another reason why the book companies should not be required to 
furnish desk copies is the fact that this extra expense is tacked on to the 
list price of the book, and every child who buys a book helps to pay the 
bill. One of the large companies states that this item adds 2!4.% to the 
cost of books; another says that they distributed 300,000 volumes in the 
United States last year; a third states that this item amounts to thousands 
of dollars annually. 

All of these books were not used as desk copies. Some were sold to 
“‘snipers’’ and thrown back into the market at a reduced price, thus derang- 
ing the legitimate text book business. Even a county superintendent stated 
recently that he had gathered up the sample copies sent his office, sold 
them and turned the money into the library fund. While we appreciate 
that he did this with the best of motives, we do not believe it was fair to 
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CENTRAL SECTION MEETING 
the company, nor to the authors. Each book thus thrown upon the market 
had a cash value to the company, and moreover, took the place of another 
copy which the company should have sold; while the author also lost 
money as no royalties are paid on sample or gift copies. 

From whatever angle we look at this subject, it seems that the board 
of education should furnish desk copies, and that these copies belong to the 
position and not to the teacher. They should be stamped, catalogued, 
and left in the school library at the end of the term. If the teacher wishes 
a duplicate copy which he can keep at home and mark and annotate at 
will, he might better buy it outright than to “‘graft’’ it from a book agent, 
who presents it to him with a reluctant smile as a part of “the price he 
must pay for holding the business.” 


The whole matter of sample copies is summed up in an editorial in 
the “News” for November, 1910. ‘“The publishing firms are rendering 
a great educational service by sending out sample copies. They rightly 
regard the work as a legitimate means of advertising new books. We owe 
the publishers a square deal, and we owe it to ourselves, and our calling 
to keep this real educational service above reproach.” 

After having these facts brought to their attention, the Santa Monica 
board of education readily agreed to furnish all desk copies, just as maps, 
charts, and other necessary supplies are furnished; and it is my sincere 
belief that all boards would be equally willing to co-operate in crushing 
out this abuse if the matter were brought clearly before them. 


CENTRAL SECTION MEETING 


The Central Section of the C. T. A. will hold its annual meeting at 
Fresno, March 15 to 18. The Executive Committee has placed the 
responsibility for the program in the hands of A. M. Simons, principal of 
the Visalia High School. An especially strong list of speakers has been 
secured, including President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, Hon. Frank J. Tyrrell of Los Angeles, Dr. Mat S. Hughes 
of Pasadena, Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford, Dr. Allison Gaw, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, President E. Morris Cox of California 
Council of Education, Commissioner Will C. Wood, and others. 

At least three counties will unite in the Association: Fresno, Tulare 
and Kings. This assures an attendance of twelve hundred. Other 
counties may send representatives. Musical and literary entertainments in 
the Municipal Auditorium, a special performance in the theater, and a 
cotillion will be features provided for the visiting teachers. The Fresno 
Hotel will be the headquarters of the Association. J. E. Burkman, 
Superintendent of Tulare County, is President. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 
RIcHARD G. Boone 
University of California 


MONG the States of the Union California holds an honorable 
A place in the qualifications required of teachers, and especially 
secondary teachers. 

Since 1892, the university has maintained a department for their train- 
ing. For several years it has had its full proportion of students. Within 
ien years, its enrollment has grown three times as fast as has the attend- 
ance upon the university at large. 
For the academic year 1913-14, 
the membership of the department 
was over 600; for the current term 
itis 1,100. Excluding duplicates 
(students taking two or more educa- 
tion courses) the number is 727, of 
whom 28'/, are men. The effec- 
tive teaching staff of the department 
has not increased over what it was 
ten years ago. 

In the Spring of 1913, there 
was constituted ““The School of Ed- 
ucation,” of co-ordinate rank with 
the School of Jurisprudence, the 
School of Engineering, etc. The 
““school’’ comprises the Department 
of Education, and the fourteen de- 
partments of the university whose 
subject matter is represented in high 
school curricula. The faculty of 
the school comprises, therefore, 






l ay 
as 2 Dr. Alexis F. Lange, 
twenty members; six giving the dis- Director School of Education, 

: : : : Universtiy of California 
tinctly professional instruction, and 

fourteen, teachers’ courses in the academic subjects. The former include 
instruction in the history, theory, method, and practice of education and 
teaching; the latter, courses in the method of instruction in Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Geography, Romance Languages, Latin, History, Physics, 
Mathematics, Zoology, English, Political Science, Physical Culture, 
German, and Drawing and Art,—as they relate to High Schools. As 
Head of the Department of Education, Dr. Alexis F. Lange is Director 
of the School of Education. 
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Minimum requirements for the high school certificate, as set by the 
State Board of Education, are, of course, respected by the university, and 
fix the nature of the work offered for this purpose. In addition to the 
professional work, the candidate must hold a bachelor’s degree, and have 
had one year of graduate study, a part of which must have been in the 
subject he proposes to teach. 

Students may take their major work in education, converging attention 
upon administrative, technical or instructional aspecls, under the regula- 
tions that obtain in other departments of the university. ‘This group has 
greatly increased in recent years, and appreciates in importance. 

In the department, another class of students, also, is represented, who 
pursue various courses in education, as general culture studies. Historical 
and special studies, the institutional organization of education as an organic 
part of the established state or municipal systems, and the basic principles of 
education as distinct from narrower school policy,—all offer attractive 
helds for investigation and instruction, as factors in a liberal education. 

The fact remains, however, that the chief functions of the School of 
Education, as of the Department, is the careful, and comprehensive, and 
adequate preparation of intending teachers in the high schools. All other 
purposes, however important, are incidental. ‘““The school” is a profes- 
sional school; and sends out, annually, from 150 to 200 teachers, of the 
high standard set by the California system. 


THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

For several years the observation and practice work which was, and is, 
required of every candidate, has been received in the local schools (systems 
about the Bay), through the courtesy and helpful co-operation of Super- 
intendents and principals. This was found to be a mutual service; but, 
with the increasing number of candidates, became inadequate. Neither 
could sufficient places be found, nor suitable classes in the particular sub- 
jects which candidates were preparing to teach. ‘The teaching was sub- 
stitute teaching, and, of necessity, inadequately supervised. 

At the opening of the Fall term, 1914, arrangements were effected 
with the Board of Education of the Oakland depariment, whereby one 
school was placed at the dispozal of the Department of Education of the 
University, for the exclusive use of students, in teaching and observation. 
This school is one of the city schools of Oakland, receives its share of 
support, and direction, and supervision, and equipment. It has its own 
internal organization and a modern curriculum. Its teaching is meant to be 
the best that reasonable funds and expert experience can provide. 

To this end, teachers of proved and distinguished success have been 
placed in charge of important departments, each with such assistance as 
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may be needed. Prof. Charles E. Rugh, in charge of methods and prac- 
tice in the University, is the principal; Dr. Burt P. Richardson is vice- 
principal, and directs the instruction in Science and German; Miss E. J. 
Breck, formerly of the Oakland High School, English, with two assist- 
ants (Miss Genevieve Wilson and Mrs. Alice B. Robertson); Mr. 
Charles O. Stewart, the Romance Languages, including French, Spanish 
and Italian, (Mr. Stewart is supervisor, also, of instruction in French in 
the Oakland city schools); Miss Edna H. Stone, History; Miss Harriet 
Welch, Mathematics, and Latin. Beside these, are Miss Margaret All- 
tucker, assistant in Mathematics; Miss Neva Galbreath, in Latin, Geog- 
raphy and History; and Miss Jennie Hughes, in charge of Drawing. 

For the shop work, boys are, at present, accommodated in the Emer- 
son Elementary School, and the Oakland Technical High School, both 
near by. ‘The girls have their lessons in Household Arts and Science, in 
the rooms of the Emerson School. Music is in charge of Mr. Herman 
Trutner, Oakland Director of Music, directing orchestra and chorus as 
well as class work. For the current year, the instruction in Science com- 
prises courses in botany, biology and physiology. 


THE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


In the beginning, no pupils were admitted beyond the second year in 
high school. And, as an opportunity to study and try out the problem of 
the intermediate, or lower high school, children were enrolled from the 
sixth grade, through the tenth. Latin, and four modern languages were 
offered as elective, in all five grades. ‘The enrollment of pupils, at pres- 
ent, is as follows: German, 73; Latin, 68; French, 68; Spanish, 66; 
Italian, 21. The total enrollment in the school, 243, is distributed as fol- 
lows: Sixth grade, 35; seventh, 42; eighth, 61; ninth, 70; tenth, 35. 
Other high school classes will be formed as students are prepared for them. 
Both the management and the cadets are having a rich experience in fol- 
lowing this natural building up of a school. 


THE CADET BODY 


Not yet are all the candidates furnished with teaching opportunities in 
this school. Some of them must still find their practice in the public or 
private schools of neighboring cities. During the current term, 60 cadets 
teach in the University School, under the supervision of the principal and 
the faculty. Classes are sectioned into groups of not more than 15, gen- 
erally. The heads of departments and their assistants teach reguiarly. 
Not too much praise can be given them for the heartiness and good sense 
and helpfulness with which they have performed a most arduous func- 
tion,—a double function: to make the school the best possible instrument 
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of education for the pupils, under the conditions; and to make it a daily, 
and permanent, and stimulating guide, to the young teachers. 

To those who know Prof. Rugh, it does not need to be said, that the 
ideals of his class-room teaching, both in and out of the university, have 
been concreted in every department of this State High School. Through- 
out the undertaking there has been evidenced a breadth of vision, a 
familiarity with superior school practice, and a sympathetic but far-seeing 
knowledge of the possibilities of child culturing, that should be known by 
teachers throughout the State. 


REPLY TO SYMPOSIUM ON THE TEACHING OF SUB- 
TRACTION—IN THE JANUARY NEWS 
Davip Ruys JONES 
San Rafael, California 


HE basic assumption of the writer’s is incorrect. I would have made 
7. the same error had I written an article on method in subtraction a 
few years ago. ‘The writer speaks of “‘returning’”’ to the “‘logical”’ 
method. ‘There is no method that is more logical than any other, math- 
ematically. A careful investigation of the methods in use in this State 
ten years ago showed that fully 70% of the pupils were taught to increase 
the next lower number and about 30% were taught the “*borrowing”’ 
method. As I was raised on the “borrowing” method, I was surprised 
to find that the other method was so generally used in California. 

The plan of the Elementary text calls for the development of Addition 
and Subtraction as parallel lines of work, and is based on a system of 
learning the combinations that calls for a constructive review through appli- 
cation. This plan necessitated, in the preparation of the subtraction 
exercises, choice between the “‘borrowing’” method and the method of 
increasing the next lower number. Both methods can not be used with the 
exercises as constructed without introducing new combinations in the sub- 
traction work. The choice was made in favor of increasing the next 
, lower number because that method was the one in more general use. No 
other text that I have ever seen has any system of work in Addition and 





Subtraction. The authors of other texts were relieved of the necessity of 
a choice because they generally prescribed the mastery of the 45 combina- 
tions as a task that must be completed before the text takes up seriously 
the work in Addition and Subtraction. 

Nearly all of the objections advanced by the writers fall into two 
classes: 
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1. Those which show lack of acquaintance with the method of teach- 
ing the work successfully, and 

2. Those that pertain to troubles of teachers in higher grades. 

I am vety sure that most successful teachers would have one question 
to ask as their chief comment, ““Why doesn’t she learn how to teach it?” 
Some of the illustrations made are applicable to any method of Subtrac- 
tion. ‘They show only one thing: That the pupil needs a teacher, whether 
it be his mother at home or someone in the schoolroom. An extreme illus- 
tration of this is the case of the pupil who wrote the larger number below 
in subiracting. 

So far as the comments relate to the difficulties met by the teachers of 
higher grades I would suggest that in all probability these teachers find 
that the pupils are not quite proficient in Spelling, in Penmanship, in Frac- 
lions, etc. ‘That is quite universally the case. It is perfectly natural that 
they find pupils defective in Subtraction. From the comments and illustra- 
tions of one of these teachers I am quite sure that any work in arithmetic 
done by her would not be very well done and would provoke complaints 
irom teachers of higher grades; and yet this teacher may be a very good 
teacher on the whole. She needs someone who will teach her how to 
teach this work effectively. I am sure that the fault does not lie with the 
pupils or with the method of Subtraction, for children everywhere have 
about the same possibilities and the method works effectively in most places. 

I can see no objection to the use of the language forms. of the 
“borrowing” method, if it helps. I do not think that it helps, but each 
teacher can choose for herself. Then increaze the next lower number, 
and the exercises as prepared in the text will not be changed to other 
combinations. 


THE ADDITIVE METHOD IN SUBTRACTION 
HELEN R. ODEN 
Colegrove School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GREATLY prefer the additive method of teaching subtraction, for 
l two reasons: 

First, it is the commercial method. ‘This I say to the parents, 
who often ask for an explanation of the method. You make a 15-cent 
purchase at the store and give the clerk 25 cents. When he hands you 
your change, he does not say ““15 cents from 25 cents is 10 cents.” He 
begins with your purchase and counts forward. Placing 10 cents in your 


hand he says, “15 and 10 are 25.” He adds. 
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Second, the additive method is easily grasped, in all its complications, . 
by the children. 

I continually hold before them through problems that subtraction means 
less and addition means more, and that multiplication is just a quick way 
of adding. As to their going back to the old methods in the upper 
grades, all I can say is that we have not found it so in our school. 

In regard to accuracy, it follows that if a child knows his combinations 
he cannot be other than accurate and rapid as well. It was said in the 
article last month that children coming in from eastern schools found our 
method confusing. ‘The eastern schools will have to brighten up a bit and 
conform. 

I sincerely hope that the additive method of teaching subtraction will 


remain. To return to the old borrowing method, it seems to me, would 
be a decided step backward. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


(In response to our request for authentic information as to number of States 
and countries participating, dates of particular events, items of special interest, 
etc., at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the Director of Congresses, James A. 
Barr, has had the following data prepared.—IEd.) 


The number of States of the Union that are erecting buildings on the 
Exposition Grounds is 28. The number of States participating in any 
way, including Territories, is 43. The number of States which it was 
claimed had buildings at recent Expositions was: Chicago 36, St. Louis 
49. 

The number of Foreign Nations erecting buildings is 22.: The num- 
ber of Foreign Nations that erected buildings at recent Expositions was: 
Chicago 19, St. Louis 19. 

At least eight of the Nations engaged in the war will make exhibits: 
England, Germany, Canada, France, Australia, Japan, Turkey, New 
Zealand. 

The number of exhibit palaces at the P.-P. I. E. is 11, and the 
acreage of each building is as follows: Fine Arts, 4.3 acres; Varied 
Arts, 5.5 acres; Food Products, 6 acres; Transportation, 7.3 acres; 
Education, 4.8 acres; Manufactures, 5.9 acres; Agriculture, 8.4 acres; 
Mines and Metals, 6.3 acres; Liberal Arts, 6.3 acres; Machinery, 9.2 
acres; Horticulture, 4.3 acres; total, 68.3 acres. 

The number of concessions will amount to at least 250, for which the 
Exposition has received in round figures $10,000,000. The number of 
employees of these concessions, when the Exposition is operating is placed 
at 7,000, 
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The U. S. Government, according to wires to the papers, will assem- 
ble its vessels on March 4th. President Wilson will start on March 5th, 
and the arrival at San Francisco will be on March 24th. The number 
of ships to participate in the Canal Pageant has been given as high as 51, 
and from that down, no two accounts agreeing as to the number of vessels. 
No one on the Exposition Grounds seems to be authorized either by wire 
or otherwise, to state officially the number of vessels that will participate. 

The chief events in the Department of Live Stock will doubtless be 
governed by the popularity of horses and dogs as the universal companions 
of man. The following dates include the show period in the depatrment 
for the separate division of live stock: Horses, September 30 to October 
13; Dogs, November 27 to the close of the Exposition; Poultry, Novem- 
ber 10 to November 28; Cattle, October 18 to November |; Cats, 
November 27 to close of Exposition; Pet Stock, November 27 to close 
of Exposition. Children’s Pets, December 1, 2 and 3. Harness Horse 
meets: Summer meeting, June 5 to 19; Fall meeting, October 30 to 
November 13. Work Horse Parade: September 30. Horse Show 
Pageant: Afternoons, October 4 to 12. Polo Game: March 15 to 
April 30. Cattle Parade: October 22 to 27. 

The exhibits from Foreign Nations will number 46, but not all of 
these will be official, as Great Britain, Germany and some others will have 
exhibits promoted by private parties or organizations. 

The total attendance at the P.-P. I. E. prior to the close of the gates 
was only a little short of 2,500,000. ‘The pre-Exposition attendance at 
neither Chicago or St. Louis is known, but the receipts here as compared 
with St. Louis is as follosw: St. Louis, $175,206.25; San Francisco, 
$220,096.68. Attendance: November 8, 37,109; December 25, 
47,000; January 10, 40,000 to 50,000. 

Five hundred tons of the exhibits of the U. S. Government arrived 
January 14, and very little has been landed or unpacked. It is known, 
however, that the Fisheries Exhibit will be very extensive, and complete, 
and as a whole the exhibit will be the most varied the United States has 
ever sent out. 

The California Counties Building and its furnishings will cost 
$2,000,000. All of the 58 counties in the State will be represented in 
the building by exhibits. ‘ 

Athletics—The chief and possibly the most attractive features of the 
national events listed in the Athletic Department are as follows: All-round 
Athletics, August 5; Gymnastics, March 26-27; Wrestling, April 16-17; 
Public Schools Athletic League and Interscholastic Championship, July 
15-29. 
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Among other events in the Department of Athletics may be men- 
tioned: Far Western Boxing and Championship, April 14-15; Pacific 
Coast College Track and Field Championship, May 7 and 8; Far West- 
ern Championship Track, Field and Marathon Race, July 30-31. 

The Horticultural Department will have several features that are dis- 
tinctive, and very prominent. Possibly the most attractive feature will be 
the Cuban display of tropical plants, 14 cars of which have already arrived 
and two more are’ on the way. ‘These exhibits from the Republic of 
Cuba will be used for display in the glass dome of the Horticultural 
Building, and will be lighted from beneath, and will doubtless constitute 
the most attractive feature, not only of the building, but of the entire 
Exposition during the evening. 

One of the features of the Horticultural Exhibit will be the effort to 
make it educational and utilitarian. In this connection the National 
Canners’ Association will have a complete plant in the building, and wiil 
make an exhibit of the processes in canning both vegetables and fruits. 
No exhibits will be made of the processes in dried fruit, with the excep- 
tion of raisins. The Horticultural Building will be open for inspection 
every evening. The International Rose Contest, for which $1,000 is 
offered as a premium, will continue from the opening day, February 20, 
until the close, December 4. 

The chief architectural triumphs of the Exposition are: 1. Horti- 
cultural Building. 2. Tower of Jewels. 3. Palace of Fine Arts. 
4. Some of the concessions. 

The most observable and attractive features to the public will doubt- 
less be: 1. The decoration of the grounds. 2. Horticultural Building 
(especially at night). 3. Tower of Jewels (especially at night). 4. 
Color scheme of the buildings. 5. Oriental buildings and grounds. 

The Palaces of Horticultural and Fine Arts will be the only buildings 
that will be open continuously in the evenings. 

The Palace of Food Products should be one of the most attractive 
features of the Exposition, because it will contain the exhibits and products 
that have increased many fold since the last Universal Exposition, and 
which bring the people in touch with every day needs. 

There are more than 60,000 exhibits. 

The largest Foreign appropriation is that of Argentine, which totals 
$1,300,000. 

The largest State appropriation, besides California, is that of New 
York, which totals $750,000 for the State, and $100,000 for the City 
of New York. New York is the only municipality erecting a separate 
building. 
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HIS issue of the ‘‘News” has been delayed for the purpose of secur- 
a ing a fairly complete review of the educational bills introduced in the 
present legislature. We find, however, that we cannot give a com- 
plete statement regarding them for some time hence, so we shall attempt 
at this time to give only those bills which represent the measures which 
have been carefully discussed and approved by the Council, reported to 
the various sections of our Association, printed in the ““News,” and gen- 
erally considered by teachers. We shall add to these a few other measures 
which are of very great importance. The following bills either fully or in 
amended form express the results of the deliberations of the Council: 
Senate Bill 85—-Holidays (Senator Slater), amended. 
Senate Bill 103—-Payment of Teachers’ Salaries (Senator Strow- 
bridge), amended. 
Senate Bill 215—-Purchase of Library and Supplemental Books 
(Senator Slater). 


Senate Bill 236—Vocational Education (Senator Strowbridge), 
amended. 

Senate Bill 439—LIntermediate Schools (Senator Benedict), amended. 

Senate Bill 452—-Rural School Supervision (Senator Anderson), 
amended. 

Senate Bill 630—Minimum Salaries (Senator Hans). 

Senate Bill 736—Vacation Schools (Senator Strowbridge). 

Senate Bill 819—County High School Tax (Senator Thompson). 

Assembly Bill 17—State School Fund (Rutherford), to replace poll 
tax. 

Assembly Bill 444—Conventions of High School Principals (Arne- 
rich). 

Assembly Bill 936-7—Certification of Teachers (Rominger). 

There are several Senate bills dealing with state, county and district 
taxes which embody the Council recommendations. The same is true in the 
Assembly. Several bills call for eighteen dollars per pupil in average 
attendance in the State Fund, several for twenty-five dollars or more in 
the County Fund and a district tax limit of 60c, either in total or divided 
under the three heads,—maintenance, building and kindergarten. It 
would probably be better that the limit should be divided under these 
heads. There are so many bills asking for about the same amount of taxes 
that some one must exercise wisdom in bringing harmony out of all. 


OTHER MEASURES OF MARKED INTEREST 
There are five or six proposed] amendments to the retirement law. 
Probably none of them are bad. Some are quite desirable save that it is 
dangerous at present to disturb this law. Both the delicate legal status of 
certain phases of it and the opposition to the principle involved have caused 
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the Council to desire two years more to pass by before attempting to cor- 
rect such parts of it as need amending. 

A proposed Constitutional amendment directs that the State Board 
of Education shall ‘provide, compile and adopt a uniform series of text 
books for the (—- —- —- —) secondary schools of the State,” and fur- 
ther, “‘they shall be furnished free of cost,” etc. 


Another proposed Constitutional amendment by Senator Jones pro- 
vides for the appointment of the Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
the State Board of Education. This accords with Council discussions. 

Several bills very greatly increase the power of the State Board of 
Education. At least two bills give the Board control over the elementary 
and high school courses of study throughout the State. In fact several 
bills clearly raise the question of a centralized school system. It is clear 
that if a state furnishes money for the schools, it has a right to determine 
the quality of the schools which may receive support. This is determined 
more by standards for certification of teachers than by all other means 
combined. To advance much beyond this means state centralization. This 
raises the issue clearly and California ought to meet it squarely. 

Several bills provide for changing the method of recording attendance. 
Two at least of them would require the recording of attendance by ten 
minute periods. Cannot some one devise a simple method applicable fairly 
to all kinds of schools for recording school attendance? 

Assembly Bill No. 133, by Manning, offers another solution for the 
minimum salary. It provides that the superintendent must set apart money 
enough to pay teachers and janitors for at least a ten months’ school unless 
a shorter term is agreed upon by superintendent and trustees. 

There are two or more bills amending Section 1687 relating to the 
salaries of elementary school teachers. These bills have not been care- 
fully considered by the educational bodies of this state and hence should 
be scrutinized most carefully and if not wholly satisfactory should be de- 
feated at the present time. 

A score or more proposals for organization and reorganization of ele- 
mentary and high school districts are in the list. “Iwo bills propose post- 
graduate elementary school courses as part of the elementary school par- 
ticipating in elementary school money. A dozen or more bills relate to 
duties of teachers, principals and superintendents. A few—not over a 
half dozen—add to the already overcrowded elementary course of study. 

This list is not complete. There are over 200 educational measures. 

E. Morris Cox, 


President Council of Education. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES 
M. C. BETTINGER 
Asst. Supt. Los Angeles Schools 


F our public school system is to solve the problem of congestion in 
I cities, it must do more and better than it has been doing. Certain 

gaps must be filled—one of them the long summer vacations. Cities 
must take care of their children in these vacations. Another and more 
important one is the evenings. Cities must take care of their children, 
young people and newly arrived aliens, in the evenings. [he gap in our 
school day from 3 o'clock in the afternoon to 10 o’clock at night must be 
filled. To begin with, let the school day be restored to 4 o'clock or 
extended to 5 o'clock closing to provide time for manual, vocational or 
applied subjects so that the school day will not be congested as at present. 
Then at 6:30 or 7 o'clock begin the evening activities. 

It is difficult to say whether the evening activities at the Los Angeles 
city school houses should be called evening schools or social centers. Per- 
haps a combination of the two terms calling them socialized evening schools 
would best describe these activities, which range from the purely social to 
the purely academic. ‘They are organized on an enlarged definition of 
education. ‘That is to say, some of thése schools begin with open play- 
ground at 8 o'clock in the morning and close with socialized evening school 
activities at 9 in the evening. ‘The time from 5 to 7 in the evening is not 
as well taken care of as it ought to be, and the evening ought to extend 
till 10 o'clock. 

The plan of conducting both academic work and social activities at 
the same time is working well. ‘The social element enlivens the whole prem- 
ises and the classes are a constant invitation to the*light and lively minded 
folks to make a better use of their time by taking up serious study. There 
is a slow but constant acceptance of this invitation, and many who come 
to trifle remain to study. . 

Eighteen of the school houses of the city are open evenings. [wo are 
high school buildings, the others elementary buildings located in or near 
the center of the city. 

The Polytechnic Evening High School has enrolled this year 4600 
students ranging in age from 16 to 50 years or moe. ‘The average 
nightly attendance is about 2000. It comes very near being a university; 
at least it is very nearly universal in the scope of its courses of study. The 
following courses are given: Wood Shop, Machine Shop, Forge, Auto 
Shop, Concrete and Cement, Engineering, Electricity, Wireless, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Agriculture, Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Accounting, Salesmanship, Freehand Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, 
Architectural Drawing, Detail Drawing, Cooking, Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
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Costume Designing, Millinery, Vocal Music, Orchestral Music, Reed 
Basketry, Reed Furniture, Civil Service, Photography, Dramatic Art, 
Physical Training, all grades of English and all Mathematics. This 
school enters only slightly into social activities. For many of these courses 
there has been a waiting list most of the year. 

The Los Angeles Evening High does similar work but does not carry 
so wide a range of subjects. It has one course, however, not given at the 
Polytechnic, the class in Naturalization. By arrangement with the Fed- 
eral authorities, aliens who graduate from this class get their citizenship 
papers without examination. Once a month such a class, numbering nearly 
a half hundred, are given their papers. Three of the elementary schools 
are conducting similar classes, the members of the classes to finish their 
studies at the high school. 

At the Macy St. Elementary School, which was the first to be opened, 
the following activities are carried on: Wood Shop, with power machin- 
ery; Sewing, with power machines; Dressmaking; Millinery; Cooking, both 
sexes; several English classes for foreigners; Commercial room; Natural- 
ization class; Dramatics; Game Room for children; Club Rooms, Phys- 
ical Culture Room, and weekly social dance. The other fifteen buildings 
approximate these activities. 


They are all making headway against the usual opposition of con- 
servatism. When the Macy St. Center opened, it immediately divided 
the city into two camps: the standardized and the human. ‘The stand- 
ardized camp said ‘Make the people of this community come up to a 
certain standard before beginning operations’; the human camp said 
“Take the people where they are and as they are and begin.” ‘The 
standard camp talked “‘uplift,”” holding to the totally mistaken notion that 
it is possible for some people to lift up others. The human camp thought 
and talked in terms of “up-push,”” holding to the principle that there is 
no movement upward except as a community pushes itself up. 

At Macy St. Center, the district has in the last three years pushed 
itself upward 300% in the scale of wholesome community life, which is 
the life of the center. Before the center opened, it seemed hardly safe 
to walk the streets on account of drunken gangs of young men and of other 
social disorders. Now there is hardly a neighborhood in the city of more 
clear and wholesome vibrations of community life. The teachers of the 
school have not worked this change. They have done their work and 
done it well, but the people of the community have done this great deed 
for themselves. The school house, the equipment and the teachers have 
been but the means by which the neighborhood has pushes itself upward. 
Practically the whole people have accepted the school house as their com- 
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mon home where they may spend their evenings. As soon as the lights are 
turned on the children gather and engage in play about the premises. 

What this Macy St. community has done for itself, the other fifteen 
communities will in time do for themselves. With an efficient corps of 
teachers, adequate lighting, and some equipment, any community in any 
city will push itself to a higher level of social and civic life by means of 
the community home, the common school house. 

“Too expensive,” say some critics. As a matter of fact the evening 
schools are of very slight expense. They are nearly self-supporting, that 
is, the public money apportioned for attendance nearly pays salaries of 
teachers and other expenses. Rightfully every city ought to gladly pay 
the whole cost in consideration of the value of these schools in the mak- 
ing of citizenship. They could iake the money from the police fund. 

Some conclusions force themselves upon those who observe social 
center activities at school houses. One shows the most important result to 
be accomplished is not to take care of the foreign born population. That 
is important, extremely important. The vitally important phase is the care 
of the children and youth in the community, the future citizens. The 
boy who goes out from his door yard into the street, looks up and down 
and says “I don’t know what to do nor where to go,” is right then and 
there in a fit frame of mind to go to the bad. He must have a place 
provided where he may go and activities provided in which he may engage. 
This is the legitimate business of a public educational system. Unless this 
is done the citizenship of our cities in the future is bound to drag the citi- 
zenship of the country as a whole down to a lower level. In fact that is 
just what is being done at the present time. 


REPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMISSIONER 

Industrial and Vocational Education is the substance of the first 
annual report of Dr. E. R. Snyder, Commissioner of Industrial and 
Vocational Education for California. The Commissioner shows the 
great need for vocational work in our elementary and high schools and 
dwells upon the large number of boys and girls who drop out of school 
at the close of the compulsory age, the offerings of the curriculum 
being insufficient to hold them. There are a number of charts and 
statistical tables covering various cities and counties in the State, illus- 
trative of retardation, etc. The Commissioner shows the necessity for 
surveying each city or locality the better to determine the kind and 
character of vocational work needed. 

“It will be possible to establish definite standards of preparation for 
life other than those demanded by the collegiate institutions, only when 
an analysis of the demands of life is made and when definite vocational 
courses have been introduced into the curriculum of the public schools.” 

The report shows the necessity of examining children, not alone to 
determine their fitness to pursue further scholastic work, but to discover 
their interests and capabilities. The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner form the basis of the proposed vocational education bill. The 
report should be read by every school man and woman in the State. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PROGRAM OF APPROACHING ANNUAL 
SESSION, BAY SECTION, C: T.' A. 


A. J. CLoup 


Secretary 


This meeting will be held in San Francisco, April 5 to 10. Presiden! 
Minnie Coulter has called it at that time and place, that full advantage 
may be taken of the opportunities offered by the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. With this in view, the program has been arranged to allow much 
freedom to members. The plan is to hold the main meetings in the morn- 
ings, in the magnificent new Civic Auditorium, and sub-section meetings in 
the afternoons, largely at the Exposition grounds. The latter will take 
the form of excursions to view the exhibits, under expert guidance. The 
evenings will be clear save for that of Thursday, April 8, when a great 
“get-together” banquet, for both men and women, will take place. 


The list of speakers includes some of the foremost educators of the 
nation. Prominent among them, aside from our California speakers, are: 
Dr. Chas. H. Judd, Director School of Education, University of Chicago; 
William T. Bawden, Specialist in Industrial Education, U. S. Bureau 
of Education; Miss Mae E. Schreiber, educational lecturer, Boston; 
Dr. Wm. T. Foster, President of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. Two 
prominent authors, with reputations as lecturers, will appear; Mary Antin, 


author of ‘““The Promised Land’’ and other works, and John Kendrick 


Bangs, the humorist. 


Much interest is being manifested in these meetings. A number of 
county superintendents, including those of Mendocino, Sonoma, Marin, 
Alameda, San Benito, Merced and San Francisco, have called their insti- 
tutes to meet with the Association, while others are most favorably consid- 
ering doing so. This assures possibly a record breaking attendance and 
membership, and promises a particularly close union of educational inter- 
ests and forces. The setting and environment of the meeting.—in the 


Exposition City during the Exposition,—will of itself make this a mem- 
orable session. 


The headquarters will be at the Hotel Von Dorn. 


CALIFORNIA INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


The following letter signed by A. M. Simons, President, and C. L. 
siedenbach, Secretary, of the California Interscholastic Federation, has 





been sent to the principals of all the high schools in the State: 

“The California Interscholastic Federation will hold its first annual 
field and track meet on the fair ground track in Fresno, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday, April 2d and 3d, 1915. All schools of the federa- 
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tion are arged to send representatives to this meet, as it will determine 
the state ¢hampionships in the various events. 

It is recommended that all first, second and third place pupils in the 
section’ meets be entered and such others as have real merit. Pupils 
who have no chance should not be entered, as the financial burden of 
railroad transportation must fall upon the schools sending contestants. 

Entertainment for one or two nights will be furnished to the con- 
testants. Entry blanks and further information will be sent within a 
short time. Entries will close not later than March 29th.” 

* x a * * 

It is significant that the California Interscholastic Federation is to 
hold its annual meeting at Fresno. In years past there have been two 
meets yearly, one at Stanford and one at Berkeley, under the patronage 
of the great universities. In the beginning this worked well. High 
schools, however, are, or should be able to stand upon their own feet. 
High school meets should be run as high school meets and not as 
college affairs. Medals and records are perhaps essential and well 
enough in themselves. What we need in the high schools, however, is 
not so much the breaking of records as the development of the indi- 
vidual. 

The C. I. F. has had a hard fight. For track and field purposes, the 
State is districted on the geographical lines laid down for the various 
sections of the C. T. A. All sections are to take part in the Fresno 
meet. Had the authorities at the Panama-Pacific having athletic matters 
in hand been disposed to take any other than a narrow view of the 
situation, the meet could have been held within the Exposition grounds. 
The Fresno meeting should be made a success. The city is to be con- 
gratulated on having a Merchants’ Association of sufficient business 
enterprise as to offer $400 and many free entertainment and prize fea- 
tures to secure the C. I. F.—Ed. 


REPORT, COMMISSIONER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Commissioner of Elementary Schools for California, Dr. - Mar- 
garet Schallenberger, has issued her first annual report. There are in 
the State 12,266 teachers in elementary schoois, 422,024 pupils enrolled 
in elementary schools, and approximately 75,000 kindergarten children. 
The Commissioner recognizes the value of good text books, of the 
County Unit System in school administration, of rural school super- 
vision, the standardization of minimum requirements in the elementary 
course of study. The idea is advanced that any legislation having in 
mind the intermediate school should in no wise “carry with it the idea 
that the child at the end of his sixth year of school life reaches an 
educational climax. It is to be regretted that the close of the present 
eighth year forms a line of demarcation between the elementary and the 
high school. Certainly this line must not be set back two years. On 
the contrary, all changes in the curriculum of the upper grammar 
grades of the elementary school and all legislation with reference 
thereto should have in view an unbroken system of public education.” 

The Commissioner further discusses the necessity for professional 
training for all out teachers, more than 80 per cent now having such 
training. Any holder of a kindergarten-primary certificate, or of a 
special certificate for kindergarten work, should, says the Commissioner, 
under prescribed conditions, be allowed to teach in any grade below 
the fourth. 


Education Day at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
August 21. 


N. E. A. and Congresses of Education, Oakland, August 16 to 28. 
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BOYLE HEIGHTS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


By English Department, Boyle Heights Intermediate School, 
Los ‘Angeles 


With a view to permanence, sanitary perfection and artistic balance, 
all the newest features in school architecture have been incorporated in 
the new $350,000 Boyle Heights Intermediate School in Los Angeles. 
Suited to the purpose for which it is intended, without glare or extrava- 
gance, it stands, an imposing monument to the high ideals of the citi- 
zenship which provides such educational excellence, as well as to the 
judgment of the dispensers of the funds. 

The material used is concrete, with a curtain wall of tapesty brick. 
At the front, the building is three stories while at the rear there are 
four, the architect having utilized the slope of the ground to bring this 
about. It is built about two large courts, which serve as air and light 
shafts. They are also used as outdoor lunch rooms and for physical 
exercises and games. 

Between the two courts is the center of the building, in whith is the 
Auditorium with a seating capacity of nearly 1,000. It has a large bal- 
cony, a spacious stage and facilities for moving pictures and lantern 
slides. Below the Auditorium is the cafeteria, and above it on the 
fourth floor is the library and reading room, one whole side of which 
opens with French windows upon its unique open air study room or 
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Boyle Heights Intermediate School, Los Angeles 


roof garden. In the basement are thoroughly equipped shops, while on 
the first floor are the drawing rooms, sewing and cookery rooms and the 
showers. Well lighted class rooms for academic subjects occupy the 
second floor. The Commercial Department occupies the third floor, and 
here are typewriter rooms, bookkeeping rooms and penmanship rooms. 

Wide corridors on each floor, into which open the class rooms on 
one side and the Auditorium and lavatories from the other, make the 
building practically panic proof. Among other novel devices are: the 
electric elevator for supplies; the scientific heating and ventilating plant; 
the sanitary drinking fountains in all the halls; the electric clocks and 
program gongs; the vacuum cleaner; the intercommunicating telephone 
system; the small offices off from each recitation room and the steel 
lockers for each pupil. 

The ten acres of level ground afford unsurpassed opportunities for 
athletics of all kinds. 
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Our Book Shelf 


A Spanish Commercial Reader. By F. S. Harrison, Head of the Span- 
ish Department, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ginn 
& Co., pp. 238, price 90 cents. 
The purpose of this book is to enable students of Spanish to get the 
business flavor in the study of this important commercial language. The 


text, which is divided into three parts—Business Stories, General Arti- 
cles and Business Forms—seeks to emphasize the live features of lan- 
guage study for business purposes. A careful reading of this book 


will result in the student acquiring a wide commercial vocabulary. 
There is very little technical or statistical matter to kill the interest. 
The book has been carefully compiled to meet the needs of commercial 
and language departments of secondary schools. 


How to Teach American History: A Handbook for Teachers and 
Students. By John W. Wayland, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Social Science, State Normal School, Harrisburg, Virginia. The 
Macmillan Company, pp. 359, price $1.10. 

This book, written in a style much more attractive than that of 
average methodology, offers a fund of practical ideas. The most expe- 
rienced teacher can hardly fail to find new suggestions. In addition to 
its value as a concrete guide, it furnishes criteria by which a teacher 
may measure his efficiency and gives a basis of sound stimulative phil- 
osophy for the teaching of any subject, though designed especially for 
history instruction. 


EFFIE I. HAWKINS, Palo Alto High School. 


Studies in Reading: Four Books for Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 By J. W. 
Searson, of Kansas State Agricultural College, and George E. Mar- 
tin, Superintendent Nebraska City Schools. The University Pub- 
lishing Company. ; 

Searson and Martin Studies in Reading — the strong points of 
many of the readers that are now being used in the schools. The slogan 
of the authors, “Reading with appreciation is a fine art,” is the basis for 
the discriminating selection of material, and the general plan and ar- 
rangement of the series. 

The Fifth Grade book contains a carefully selected group of prose 
and poetry selections intended to develop the pupils’ taste for good 
reading. In the Sixth Grade volume the studies are arranged to pro- 
vide a definite outline of work in connection with each selection. The 
Seventh and Eighth Grade books are given entirely to the masterpieces 
of literature. The Eighth Grade volume contains some of the greatest 
short poems in the English language. 

The binding and printing are excellent. It is a real pleasure to run 
through this splendid series of readers for the grades. 


The High School: Its Function, Organization and Administration. By 

John Elbert Stout, Professor of Education, Cornell College, Iowa, 

with an introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, Professor of Education, 

University of Ilinois. D. C. Heath & Co., pp. 340, price $1.50. 

This timely book devoted to the problem of reorganization of high 
school education deals in Part I. with the functions of the high school 
and includes such chapters as Factors Determining Function, The 
Physical Aspects of Education, Demands for Vocational Training and 
Guidance, Preparation for Leisure Occupation, Institutional and Other 
Types of Social Efficiency, Preparation for College, and Education for 
Girls. 

Part IT. is devoted to questions of organization and administration, 
and discusses The Curriculum, Selection and Organization of Material, 
The Social Studies, Material Science, English, Foreign Languages, 
IWousehold Arts, Manual Arts, Commercial Subjects and Agriculture, 
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Music and Art, Social Organization, Material Equipment and High 
School Teachers. 

“The book,” according to Dr. Coffman, “is one of the pioneer at- 
tempts in the field of secondary education at accounting for the purpose 
and nature of the high school in terms of its social background.” 


Ancient Civilization. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, pp. 363, price $1.20. 

Mr. Ashley, author of “American History” and “American Govern- 
ment,” has made another valuable contribution to the books on history. 
lor a number of years teachers of history have felt the need of a short, 
ancient history text that would give the student the important facts to 
the time of Charlemagne. This need has been fully met in this new 
text for secondary schools. Ancient Civilization deals primarily with 
the human side of progress. The author is not content with a mere 
narrative of events but places special emphasis on the great movements 
reflecting the life of the peoples that made ancient history. The three- 
fold purpose of the book is to show the importance of change as a part 
of the development of ancient civilization, to indicate the connection 
between these changes and modern life, and finally to stimulate the 
interest of the high school student. 

Mr. Ashley, of the Pasadena High School, acknowledges his thanks 
to Miss Leonora Schopbach, of the same institution, and Miss Maud 
Frances Stevens, of Palo Alto High School, who have assisted in the 
reading of the manuscript. 


Caesar Gallic War—Books I-II. Edited with Notes, Summary of Forms 
and Syntax, Prose Composition and Vocabulary. By Ernst Riess 
and Arthur L. Janes, of the Department of Classic Languages, Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn. American Book Company, pp. 305. To 
which is added Second Year Latin for Sight Reading, by Arthur L. 
Janes, pp. 238+56 p. of English-Latin and Latin-English Vocabu- 
lary, price $1.20. 

This volume furnishes the best combination possible for a study of 
Caesar and admirable material on sight reading. The notes are full and 
clear, the maps excellent. A most interesting feature of the book is the 
introduction which will help the pupil toward acquiring an_ historic 
background. 
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Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death’’ 


yo Yl oan a 


The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 


The Victor is of vital 
importance to correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illuminate 
your studies in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your work in 


English? 


Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old 
authentic versions will give new life to the study of the play, 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 

When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


or lend realization to its production by the 
seniors, 

Do you read Scott’s “‘Ivanhoe’’ and 
“‘Lady of the Lake”? Wouldn’t the pupils 
like to hear the bag-pipes and the songs of 
Ellen with the harp of old Allan? 

Are you interested in the geography of 
Europe? The heart life of the different 
peoples of stricken Europe can be under- 
stood in no other way so clearly as through 
their songs. 

The Victor records 
will bring them all right 
into your school room. 


For full information, 
address the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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News Notes and Comment: 


STATE AND 





At the San Diego Normal, so 
runs the report, the faculty has 
determined to eliminate “all 
grades” from the students. Those 
who fail will be notified as to their 
class standing. The _ instructors 
will keep reports but these will be 
withheld from the students. It is 
thought that this method will lend 
itself to originality and personal 
effectiveness for work. 


At Madera a Soup Kitchen has 
been started in connection with the 
Lincoln Grammar School. One 
hundred and fifty hot lunches at a 
cost of 5 cents each are being sup- 
plied daily. Twenty-five of these 
are free to needy children and 
about fifty more go to children 
who pay, but who, the authorities 
feel, are underfed. 


Edward B. DeGroot, of Chicago, 
who some months ago accepted 
appointment in the San Francisco 
schools, has taken up his work in 
that city. He has charge of ath- 
letics and social service. Mr. De- 
Groot has been making a report 
for the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C. San Francisco is to 
be congratulated on securing Mr. 
DeGroot. 


The Moral Equivalent of War is 
the title of a recent address by 
President James A. B. Scherer of 
Throop College of Technology 
and published as a Bulletin of the 
college. Philosophic in its thought 
and compelling in its phrasing, this 
is one of the strongest arguments 
yet made against the unrighteous- 
ness of the great European con- 
flict. On the general theme, The 
Relationship of the Church to the 
State, President Scherer shows how 
the energy and thought now going 
into militarism could be directed 
into other channels. The moral 
equivalent of war finds expression 
through those who think and toil 
in the interest of humanity; who 
have at heart great social prob- 
lems of uplift; who work for civili- 
zation, for education, for right- 
cousness. 
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According to Ruling by Attor- 
ney-General Webb, the law forbids 


any person nota native or a natur- - 


alized citizen from teaching in the 
public schools. If this decision be 
held to, many men and women now 
teaching languages, particularly in 
our high schools and in our uni- 
versities, would be affected. To 
remedy this defect legislative en- 
actment would be necessary. 


The California Outlook says that 
the $1,500,000 worth of bonds al- 
ready authorized for additional 
plants in Los Angeles have found 
a market and construction work is 
to begin immediately. 


The Summer Session of the 
University of Southern California 
will open in Los Angeles on Mon- 
day, June 28, and continue for six 
weeks. The wide range of courses 
offered is designed to meet the 
needs of college graduates who are 
candidates for higher degrees or 
for the high school teachers’ cer- 
tificate; of under-graduates who are 
endeavoring to shorten their 
courses; of teachers in grammar 
and intermediate and secondary 
grades, and of auditors who are 
seeking no university credit. The 
Dean of the Summer Session, Dr. 
Thomas B. Stowell, will be glad to 
furnish particulars. 


At the Sacramento High School 
the enrollment this session is in- 
creased by more than 300 over that 
of last term. The teaching force 
has not been added to. Principal 
Williams and his associates have 
a problem. Perhaps some of our 
legislators may still claim that we 
have enough money on which to 
run the schools. 


Reorganization of State Admin- 
istration in California is the title 
of an article appearing in the Cali- 
fornia Law Review for January, 
and written by Dean David P. Bar- 
rows, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Barrows goes on to show 
how much of the power of the 
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Commercial Textbooks 


for Evening Schools 


These textbooks, which are widely used in 
leading business schools and in the commercial 
departments of high schools, are especially suited 
to evening classes. They are brief, yet complete in 
their treatment—clear, logical, scientific, and up-to- 


date. They contain every modern device and 
method which will be of value in training pupils to 
become successful business men and women. 


VAN TUYL’S Essentials of Business Arithmetic... .$0.70 
NICHOLS & ROGERS’ Short Course in Commercial 


BON trie tad Sansa Reo yea Stee e eG slece Mn .60 
ELDRIDGE’S Business Speller..................... 48 
FRITZ & ELDRIDGE’S Expert Typewriting....... 85 


OSBORN & KING’S Seventy Lessons in Spelling.. .20 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ Modern Illustrative Book- 
keeping—Introductory Course . ................. 1.00 

BEXEL & NICHOLS’ Principles of Bookkeeping.. .65 


BELDING’S Accounts and Accounting Practice.... .90 
MILLS’ Modern Business Penmanship.............. .30 
BELDING’S Commercial Correspondence.......... 50 
ELDRIDGE’S Shorthand Dictation Exercises—Six 
MINSIRCIEI, fe sca a ais iss wea OAL AS Each _ .65 
Benn Pitman Edition Graham Edition 
Isaac Pitman Edition Munson Edition 


Gregg Edition 
Edition without shorthand outlines 


Our Complete Catalogue of Practical Business Text- 


Books Will Be Gladly Sent to Any Teacher on Request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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President of the United States and 
the value to the people of his of- 
fice is found through the plan of 
organization which permits of his 
gathering around him as cabinet 
officers men who are as interested 
as he in the conduct of the Na- 
tion’s affairs, and who, through 
their advice and counsel make his 
work more telling. In the same 
way Dr. Barrows shows that in the 
state government the governor 
should have large powers and that 
some such plan as exists in federal 
organization could well be _ insti- 
tuted in the state. 

Dr. Barrows brings out clearly 
the differences so often confused 
in the mind of the student, between 
boards, commissions and depart- 
ments, and discusses the commis- 
sion form of government. This is 
one of the most thought-provoking 
articles that has appeared in print 
for a long time. 


In the November issue of Man- 
ual Training and Vocational Edu- 





BEST IN 1835 BEST IN 1914 


ROSS 
CELEBRATED 
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MAARUTALTVREO BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON co., 
> Paamenrer Cravon 
a, WALT AN 





Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as 
smooth as velvet. 

Distributed by 


H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 
San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 





cation is an article on Adjustment 
of the Common School Curricu- 
lum to the Vocational Needs of 
Today, by Dr. W. N. Hailmann. 
Dr. Hailmann is now located at 
Pasadena. 


The California Peace Societies, 
through the Secretary, Robert C. 
Root, are doing their best to pro- 
mote the doctrine that naval in- 
crease will not be a _ guarantee 
against war. There has just been 
sent out a printed protest against 
naval increase, which is in support 
of President Wilson’s policy. This 
protest is signed by some of the 
wisest thinkers in our land, and 
goes on to show that all the naval 
powers that are peers of the 
United States in the matter of 
armaments are now engaged in 
war. Italy is the only armed Eu- 
ropean country not at war. The 
whole system of militarism is now 
on trial in Europe, and it would 
seem unwise, at this time for the 
United States to go deeper into 





Esterbrook’s Pens 


Are more extensively used by 
Educators, not because of any par- 
ticular sentiment, but because of 
their extreme durability and be- 
cause our School Patterns meet so 
well the requirements of school 
work. 


WE HAVE BEEN PROVING for 
a long time, to thoughtful people, 
that ESTERBROOK PENS, be- 
cause they are made out of better 
material, run more uniform and 
last longer, making them the most 
economical. 


You can get samples for the 
asking. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 95 John St., N.Y. 
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The Hanging Globe 





The Hanging Globe is popular in the School Room 
because of its accessibility and safety. The Globe may 
be raised and lowered at will by means of the rope, 
pulleys and counterbalancing Moon-Ball weight. The 
Globe is always ready for reference and cannot be dam- 
aged by the usual accident. 


The superiority of our Globes is unquestioned; in de- 
sign, finish, accuracy, firmness and evenness of the Globe 
Ball, uniformed finish and correct balance, they are as 
perfect as skill can produce. 


We have the largest Plant in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of Globes, and School Supplies. 
We manufacture all grades of Globes from the 50c article 
to the high grade Library Globe. 


Send for catalogue of Globes of all sizes and styles of 
mounting. 


C. F. WEBER ©€. CO. 
365-367 Market Street 


RENO BRANCH 
340 No. Virginia Street, 
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512 South Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reno, Nevada 
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the matter of armaments until the The Schoolmasters’ Club of the 
outcome of the present strife is Central Section, C. T. A., held a 

known. From every viewpoint it meeting at the Fresno State Nor- 
would seem that the policy to mal School on the evening of Jan- 
restrict expenditures in the matter uary 21. The dinner was prepared 
of the navy 1s a wise one. * by the young ladies of the Domes- 
In the Passing of Miss Eva V. tic Science course and showed not 
Carlin, whose funeral was held in’ alone their superior ability but re- 
serkeley on December 12, the pro- flected great credit upon the school 
fession loses an unusually able and the department. The subject 
woman of fine character and envi- of proposed legislation at the pres- 
able record as a teacher. Able ent legislative session was _ pre- 
and faithful, her work in the class- sented by Secretary Chamberlain 
room was her first interest. She of the Council of Education and 
was, too, an active community was followed by an animated dis- 
worker, honored and loved in the cussion. Preceding the banquet 
clubs and associations with which two new members were introduced 
she was connected. into the club in a manner proving 
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BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. 


CALVIN ESTERLY, Proprietor 

D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr 
717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
we have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other managers now in business, comoined 


517 BROCKMAN BLDOG., LOS ANGELES 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Berkeley Office 


Los Angeles Office 
2161 Shattuck Ave. 343 “er Building 
J. B. Stearns ?} R. W. Coddington 


J. M. Hahn § Managers Mary L. Geadinghen } Managers 
Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 
sitions in California than in any other state. Reliability and Efficiency 
are our watchwords. Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual 
“Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories’’, we are in touch 
with nearly all the Schools in the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Booklet ‘How to Apply For a School and Secure Promotion, 
With Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States’’, free to members 
or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in Stamps. Money refunded if not satis- 
es oe Us Today for free Booklet showing how we place our teachers. 


Se i es Wm. Ruffer, Mgr. 


"ROCKY MT TEACHERS The largest Teachers’ 


Agency in the Rocky 
ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. BGitresn 


Region. 


Chicago — 414-416 Steinway Hall 

ts F WET e's iW Teila es AIC aay Kansas City, Mo. New York Life Bldg. 
en 0 b Baltimore, Md. -Munsey Bldg 
Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Com. Bldg 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 26th Year 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We desire to say to all teachers of Manual Training that our new 
catalog of woodworking machines for school work is now ready for 
distribution, and that every teacher is entitled to a copy. 





This book has been designed with a view to assisting the teacher, 
to some extent at least, in his class work. It contains illustrations of 
how to operate woodworking machines, taken from life poses of 
students at work. It shows detail plans of how machines are con- 
structed and floor plans, giving the order of arrangement of tools in 


the woodworking division of a modern school. ‘ 


it is a book that you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without, 
for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work, and it 
will cost you nothing. Your request for a copy will be complied with 
gladly. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Executive, Export and General Sales Office: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, San Francisco 
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Wells & Hart’s 
First Year Algebra 





AND 


Second Course in Algebra 





Adopted for exclusive use by 
Four States: 


OREGON 
INDIANA 
UTAH 
VIRGINIA 


Used by many high schools 
in California 


Mr. C. L. Clawson, San Ber- 
nardino, endorses the first book 
as follows: 


“This is the second year we 
have used Wells and Hart’s A 
lirst Year Algebra, and I like 
it better than ever.. Before 
adopting it, | considered it the 
best first year algebra on the 
market, and [| still think so. The 
work is so well graded and so 
well suited to the ability of the 
students, that they take up new 
subjects with confidence and 
master them with comparative 
ease. The amount and quality 
of the material is right, for we 
do not find it necessary to omit 
nor to supplement.” 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
565 Market St. 


San Francisco 


G. H. Chilcote, Manager 
Charles F. Scott 
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conclusively that the members had 
not entirely forgotten their college 
days. This is a live organization 
and draws its membership from all 
parts of the San Joaquin Valley. 


A Summer School of Religion, 
under the auspices of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, will be held 
at Berkeley, June 21-July 31, coin- 
cident with the Summer Session, 
University of Ca%ifornia. Courses 
will be offered on Re-valuation of 
the Bible, by William~ Frederic 
sade, of Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary; Religious Doubts and Dif- 
ficulties of Modern Men, William 
Horace Day, Los Angeles; Ideals 
and Methods in Religious Educa- 
tion, Henry I’. Cope, Secretary, Re- 
ligious Education Association; 
Moral Leadership for High School 
SJoys, Charles E. Rugh, and on 
other important topics by leaders 
in their fields of endeavor. <Ad- 
dress Pres. C. S. Nash, Box 109, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Old and the New in Educa- 
tion, the address by Miss Lutie 
Stearns, before the Los Angeles 
City Teachers’ Club luncheon, is 
given in part in the January Bulle- 
tin of the club. This address could 
be read with pleasure and_ profit 
by every teacher in the State. And 
there are other excellent things in 
this issue of the Bulletin as well. 


Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building, located just inside 
the entrance to the Exposition 
grounds, is for the use of all wom- 
en visiting the Exposition. It was 
erected by the National Y. W. C. 
A. In this building will be found 
an information desk where there 
may be obtained facts about the 
city and the Bay region generally, 
together with a trustworthy list of 
boarding and rooming places. <A 
trained nurse and an emergency 
department are part of the equip- 
ment, and in the building as well 
will be found a lunch room for both 
men and women and comfortable 
reading and writing rooms. Other 
features are an extensive exhibit, 
an assembly room for conferences 
and conventions, a machine tor mo- 
tion pictures and here at various 
times will be given programs of 
value and interest. This building 





rican . leacher 


Miss Elizabeth P. Allan, a 
F| member of the American 
‘|, Commission to investigate 
Al Vocational Education in Ger- 

¥/) many, was arrested as a spy 
M in Mayence, Germany, fol- 
,. lowed to the police station by 
fa an angry mob, and was so 
‘2s terrified that she suffered a 
Pi nervous collapse. 


During her illness follow- 
ing this harrowing experi- 
ence, Miss Allan was paid 
cash benefits by the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teach- 
ers. She says that her T. C. U. pin helped to prove her American 
citizenship and to save her from being shot as a spy. 


While you may be in no danger of being shot as a spy, you 
ARE in danger of sickness, accident and quarantine. 


One teacher in six is disabled from these causes annually. It is 
a real danger which you cannot ignore. 


Let the T. C. U. protect you from the financial loss resulting 
from these misfortunes. We will pay you $50 A MONTH when 
sick, injured or quarantined, $1000 TO $2000 for accidental death, 
and numerous other benefits. The cost is trivial. 


Your name and address on the coupon below will bring full 
particulars and other interesting information by next mail. Don’t 
wait. Act NOW, while you are still well. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. 
Dept. C, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please tell me more about 
the T. C. U. and what it will do for me. 
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Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand 


The Best System 


“TI wish to state that while 
1 am familiar and have been 
teaching five different Pit- 
manic systems, also one of 
the light-line systems, I con- 
sider the Isaac Pitman Sys- 
tem the best in existence. 
While I am not prejudiced 
against any of the Pitmanic 
modifications, I am quite sat- 
isfied that the Isaac Pitman 
System is the best.”—F. R. 
Beygrau, Teacher of Isaac 
Pitman’s Shorthand, Colum- 
bia University, New York 
City. 


Send for copy of Report of 
Special Committee on the 
Teaching of Shorthand in the 
New York City High, and 
particulars of a Free Corre- 
spondence Course for Teach- 
ers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of 
“Course in Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand,” $1.50 
“ Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,” 7S¢. 


Adopted by the New York 
Board of Education, Colum- 
bia College and New York 
University. 
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is the center for the women and 
girls employed on the grounds. 
There will be model classes con- 
ducted along business and commer- 
cial lines. 


The Biennial School Report for 
1913-1914 by State Superintendent 
Edward Hyatt has just come from 
the State printing office. In its 93 
pages there is matter of great in- 
terest and value to all teachers and 
tax payers. The statistics and ta- 
bles cover the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high schools, State 
Normal Schools, University of 
California, California Polytechnic 
School, Institutions for the Deaf 
and Blind, and State Text Books. 


The State Sweet Pea Contest 
will be held on May 22, in the 
Educational Building at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. Miss 
Louisa McDermott has charge of 
the details. There will be more 
than 1000 entries. 


Exposition Convention Bulletin 
No. 9, issued by Director of Con- 
gresses James A. Barr, is given up 
entirely to the matter of education. 
This is the most extensive bulletin 
yet issued, and carries in its twen- 
ty-three pages data relating to the 
meeting of the N. E. A. in Oakland 
next August, the International 
Congresses of Education, the num- 
ber of teachers in the various geo- 
graphical divisions of the United 
States and other interesting mat- 
ter, including the list of officers of 
the various congresses, the state 
directors and special list of other 
active members of the N. E. A. 
throughout the United States. Mr. 
3arr has done a real service to 
education. 


Methods of Admitting Freshmen 
to the University is a subject that 
has long been discussed by educa- 
tional folk. Prof. W. Scott Thom- 
as, of the University of California, 
in a recent issue vr the University 
Chronicle goes into the matter of 
simplification in our present meth- 
ods of admission, and shows how 
the systems in vogue today have 
grown up. He discusses in detail 
the examination and accrediting 
methods, as the only two methods 
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Among the many features of the 


Milton Bradley Company 
Exhibit 


Of WATER COLORS, CRAYONS and 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


at the 


Palace of Education 
Will be a Cosy Rest Room for Teachers 


When down town make yourself at home 
at our new headquarters 


20 SECOND STREET 
Schwabacher-Frey Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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historically in use, the examination 
method being the older. 

In the East the examination 
method has had its biggest field, 
while we in the West have leaned 
more to the accrediting side. Pro- 
fessor Thomas. points .out the 
strengths and weaknesses in the 
present scheme of admission, and 
offers some constructive sugges- 
tions. He says: “Those who know 
the boys and girls best, and that far 
better than a_ university’ can, 
should be asked to determine the 
question of the admission of their 
own pupils into college work. In 
other words, the decision of a ques- 
tion very important for the individ- 
ual is referred to the only persons 
who have the knowledge whereby 
the question may be settled equit- 
ably, both for the individual and 
for the university, not that it is 
contended that mistakes will not 


be made, nor that success of the 


students so admitted would of ne- 
cessity follow.” 


On January 29 at Sacramento, 
250 boys and girls were graduated 
from the elementary schools of the 
city. The Sacramento school de- 
partment is rapidly developing. 


George Randolph Chester, the 
author of the famous Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford stories, to- 
gether with Mrs. Chester, were 
guests of honor at a banquet and 
reception in San Francisco on the 
evening of January 31. The affair 
was given at the Sequoia Club, the 


president, Harr Wagner, acting as 
master of ceremonies. In addition 
to Mr. Chester, other speakers 
were Mrs. Lester Harris Coffin, 
Mrs. Ella M. Sexton, author of 
stories of California; Thomas Nu- 
nan, of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner; Mr. Frederick Olschswki; W. 
G. Hartranft, and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain. Many _ prominent 
artists, musicians, literary and busi- 
ness men and women of the Bay 
region were present. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mrs. Chester is 
a co-worker with her husband in 
the production of the Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford stories. 


In Los Angeles, a new High 
School is planned to take the place 
of the old Los Angeles High. This 
will probably be located in the 
western section of the city. The 
present plant may be used for an 
intermediate school. The elemen- 
tary schools are very much over- 
crowded and arrangements are on 
foot to remedy this condition. 


The California Schoolmasters’ 
Club held its January meeting in 
San Francisco. Dr. Ira W. Ho- 
werth, of the Extension Division, 
University of California, occupied 
the chair, and introduced Mr. Wal- 
lace Hatch, former Superintendent 
of Special . Exhibits, Panama-Paci- 
fic, and now of the Extension Di- 
vision, University of California, 
who spoke upon the Community 
School. Mr. Walter Thomas Mills 
of Berkeley had as his topic, Mod- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


: The State Board of Education of California hereby invites authors or pub- 
lishers to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to 
publish and distribute in California the following text-books: 
(1) An elementary history of the United States for the fifth grade. 

_ (2) A history book dealing with beginnings of American history in Europe 
for the sixth grade of the elementary schools. 

_ (3) A manuscript of about ten thousand words dealing with the history of 
California, to be published by the state for use in the fifth or sixth grade of the 


elementary schools. 


(4) A dictionary for the use of pupils in the elementary schools, particularly 
for the grades from the fifth to the eighth inclusive. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Board at his office in the State Capitol Building, Sacramento, on or 


before March 1, 1915. 


3ids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope 
addressed to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, 
and marked “Bids for textbooks in —————— - ———’’, may be submitted on 
or before the hour of 4 o’clock p. m. of March 1, 1915. 

Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this,matter may be had 
upon application to the Secretary of the State Board of Education at Sacramento. 


Edward Hyatt, Secretary. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Sacramento, California. 





A cordial invitation is 
extended to those who 
attend the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 
to visit the Exhibit of 
GINN & COM PANY 
in the Palace of Education 


and Social Economy. 


The Exhibit includes 
various displays of interest 
to all who are associated 
with educational work,and 
motion pictures showing 
the making of a book. 


A reception room and 
rest room is available for 
the use of all visitors. 
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ern Education. Mr. Mills is the 
author of several books, including 
the Struggle for Existence. The 
meeting was largely attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


In the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation for January there appears a 
strong bit of verse by Madge Mor- 
ris Wagner, entitled The Red 
Winds Blow. As a mirror of the 
tragedy being enacted across the 
Atlantic, this is one of the finest 
things that we have seen in print. 


The Huntington Park Union 
High School issues regularly a 
Bulletin, printed and edited by the 
students of the school. This is an 
admirable piece of work, and shows 
close connection with the art and 
English departments, and would do 
credit to the larger high schools. 
The High School print shop is, as 
Principal Wood says, “a very im- 
portant part of the modern high 
school. It is, indeed, the life of 
our course in journalism.” 


School Garden Contests at Sac- 
ramento in the interest of “City 
Beautiful” attracted much attention 
last year. The 1915 Bulb and 
Sweet Pea Contests are open to 
boys and girls. An entry blank has 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
The Michael Reese Hospital 
Registered by the State of Illin- 

ois. Three year course preparatory 

instruction. Theoretical and prac- 
tical class work throughout the 
course. For information address 

Miss E. C. Burgess, Supt., Box 36, 
Training School, Michael Reese 

Hospital, Chicago. 





been issued for those who desire 
to enroll in the Sacramento 1915 
City Beautiful Club. <A prize of 
$300 is also to be awarded for the 
best vegetable gardens during 
1915. An attractive pamphlet has 
been issued by the school depart- 
ment on Vegetable Contests. 


American Manual _ Training 
Equipment is the title of a catalog 
of woodworking machines for 
manual training schools, and issued 
by the American Woodworking 
Machinery Company. The West- 
ern sales department of this com- 
pany is located at 46 Fremont 
street, San Francisco, and William 
B. Jacoby is manager. The catalog 
is splendidly gotten up, with text 
and pictures ilustrative of the va- 
rious woodworking machines, and 
there is a chapter devoted to an 
historical review of wood turning, 
with some cuts of original ma- 
chines. Every school and every 
teacher of industrial education in 
intermediate or high school should 
be supplied with a copy of this 
catalog. 

In Oakland the free lecture 
course is attracting considerable 
attention. The list of lectures, as 
published for January and Febru- 
ary, is a most attractive one. Most 
of these lectures are illustrated 
with lantern slides. Principal R. 
S. Wheeler of the Emerson School 
is Director of Lectures. 


The State Normal School at 
Fresno, while waiting for its new 
buildings and equipment, is doing 
in every way, work that is entirely 





Before you place your order for Diplomas 


Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 


of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 


The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. 


request. 


Samples on 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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has been adopted by 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York City 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley, California 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Brooklyn, New York 


and has been adopted by the 

BOARD OF EDUCATION of 
New York City 

for a period of five years, and is 

already being taught in several 

of the High Schools. 

The classes in Gregg Short- 
hand at Columbia University— 
which has the largest enroll- 
ment of any university in the 
United States—are being or- 
ganized and conducted under 
the personal direction of Mr. 
I'rederick R. Beygrau, who has 
been the supervisor of stenog- 
raphy at the university for sev- 
eral years. 

Out of 2113 cities in the 
United States in which short- 
hand is taught in the High 
Schools, Gregg Shorthand is 
taught in 1250—or more than 
58%. The following is the rep- 
resentation by cities of the five 
leading systems: 

Ree Ft ot ..1250 cities 

Benn Pitman..... 381 cities 

Isaac Pitman 110 cities 

SPRUE, 6 cose eis a 77 cities 

Barnes Pitman 44 cities 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in 
638 more cities than the other 
four leading systems combined. 

Gregg Shorthand leads be- 
cause of proved superiority. 

Ask about our free corre- 
spondence course for teachers. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





















Oo. M. HEATH, 
Director and Principal 


Established 10 Years 


TEACHERS! 


AN EXAMINATION STARING 
YOU IN THE FACE 


We have an easy method and 
delightful correspondence 
courses. 


Are you a city teacher who wants 
an increase in salary? 


Are you a village teacher who 
wants to get into the city? 


Are you a country teacher who 
wants to get into village or city? 


Are you without a profession and 
do you want to pass a teacher’s ex- 
amination? 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


County Superintendents: We want 
your co-operation in introducing 
our courses to your teachers. We 
can help you_to increase the effi- 
ciency, enthusiasm, and ‘spirit of 
your teachers. . 

2,700 Chicago Teachers have 
studied in this school. 


WRITE FOR OUR PLAN 


We have published a book con- 
taining all Chicago and Cook 
County teachers’ examination ques- 
tions, March to November, 1914. 
Invaluable for teachers everywhere 
preparing for examinations. Cloth, 
75 cents. Paper, 65 cents. 

Ask us about our plan for loan- 
ing our correspondence outlines. 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 


37 South Wabash Ave. 
Box 1234, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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satisfactory, and as far reaching 


as if housed in a_ tiner struc- 
ture, and surrounded by well 
kept gardens. This is another il- 


lustration of -the fact that teachers 
and proper “atmosphere” result in 


good schools. Visitors to the 
I‘'resno Normal are impressed at 
once with the democracy of the 
place. The present conditions lend 


themselves toward bringing togeth- 
er the student body and faculty, 
and in putting them in a sense on 
the same plane. We ought to have 
more of this kind of democracy in 
our institutions. 


San Diego City held its teachers’ 
institute Iebruary 1-5, the sessions 
being conducted in the general lec- 
ture hall of the Science Building in 
the grounds of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition. Lectures were 
given upon the educational, histor- 
ical and architectural features of 
the Exposition, on mining, the 
model farm, fine arts, botanical dis- 
plays, buildings and grounds and 
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other matters having to do prima- 
rily with the great fair at San 
Diego. 


At Chico, several new buildings 
have recently been completed. At 
the Oakdale building a class of 55 
has just graduated from the eighth 


grade. This class, together with 
the eighth year, is now grouped 


and organized into an Intermediate 
School. 


Vocational Education and Guid- 
ance received a strong onward push 
when on the evening of January 28 
there met in Judge Graham's court- 


room in San Francisco nearly a 
hundred men and women to dis- 
cuss the formation of a_ society. 


Practically every club or organized 
body was represented, there being 
present those from all portions of 
the Bay region. Clarkson Dye of 
San Francisco was Chairman, and 
Mrs. Warren Cheney, Secretary. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Boone and others. A com- 
mittee on organization was named, 





Gold Medal Crayons 


LECTURERS’ CHALK 


Square Sticks - 16 Colers 


“CRAYOLA” 


Small and large sticks 
24 colors 


KINDERGARTEN a 
CRAYON | 


Large hexagonal er round sticks 


SAMPLES ON 
REQUEST 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


BLACKBOARD 
CHALKS 


White and 24 colors 


“DUREL” 


Pressed Crayons - 12 colors 


CHECKING AND 
MARKING CRAYONS 


Various sizes and colors 


Lalita. lie ad 


SS) BINNEY & SMITH CO.| 


81-83 FULTON ST. 
WEW YORK 
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the same officers holding tempora- 
rily. It is expected that out of this 
meeting there will grow a strong 
society, fashioned somewhat along 
the lines of the national organiza- 
tion. It was gratifying to see how 
the educator, the employer, the 
manufacturer and the laboring in- 
terests were working toward the 
same end. 

In the Graphic for January 9 the 
article recently contributed by Mr. 
Willis Jefferis to the “Sierra Edu- 
cational News, entitled “Intellect- 
ual Snobbishness” comes in for at- 
tention. Mr. Jefferis is criticised 
for his attitude, his critic believing 
that there is no lack of understand- 
ing of Browning’s writings on the 
part of the reading public. We are 
wondering whether our friend of 





Popular Folk Games and Dances 


Children’s Singing Games 
Old and New 


By Mari Ruef Hofer 
Revised Editions, with Illus- 
trations and Descriptions for 
National Costumes. Price 50 
and 75 cts. Two authorita- 
tive works for the price of 
any other one. 

FLANAGAN & CO. 

521 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 





Pantechnical Mfg. Co: 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 
3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 






the Graphic would find it a simple 
matter to make clear all of the lines 
written by Mr. Browning. 


At the San Rafael High School 
there is a musical association com- 
posed of some forty young people 
who meet every two weeks for a 
musical program of piano, violin 
and vocal selections, rendered by 
various members of the organiza- 
tion. They make a study of the 
masters and masterpieces of music. 
This opportunity to appear before 
appreciative listeners spurs the stu- 
dents to additional work under pri- 
vate instruction. The organization 
gives a public recital every two 
months and furnished the musical 
program for the recent commence- 
ment exercises. Results are ex- 
cellent and parents, friends and 
teachers of music are enthusiastic 
in their appreciation. Here is a 
suggestion to high schools. Pupils 
may be encouraged to study music 
where courses cannot be offered in 
the schools. 


Correcting an error on page 45 
of our January issue.—The price of 
Hunt’s Modern Word Book, pub- 
lished by the American Book Com- 
pany, is given as 20 cents. The 
price is 16 cents. 

Big Growth in Elementary Schools 

The following is taken from a 
notice sent out by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

An enrollment of 422,024 boys 
and girls in the eight grades, this 
being an increase of 44,081 pupils, 
or a gain of 11 per cent. 

An average daily school attend- 
ance of 319,244, representing a gain 
of 21,360. 

An increase in the number of 
graduates from the grammar school 
of 2,876, constituting the difference 
between 24,780 pupils who received 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION write us at once. We 
need teachers for all positions from rural schools to State University. Have 
placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in good positions. No 


registration fee necessary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








LANTERN SLIDES 


Made to order from your negative, 25c each. Largest stock for rental on coast 
High Grade Stereopticon $25.00 


EDWARD H. KEMP 


833 MARKET ST., 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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STANLEY 
BLOCK 
PLANE 


No. 61 


Especially designed for 
use of Manual . Training 


schools. 


The cutter rests on its 
seat at an angle of only 30 
degrees, permitting of 
great ease when working 
across the grain on hard 


wood. 


In fact great care has 
been taken to provide a 
Plane that will meet all 
requirements for a tool of 


this kind. 


STANLEY RuLe & Lever Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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diplomas in 1914 as compared to 
21,904 graduai:d the year before. 

An increase of 1,213 in the num- 
ber of teachers, the 1914 total be- 
ing 12,266, consisting of 11,104 
women and 1,162 men. 

During the last school year 1,025 
school buildings of various types 
were constructed, while the total 
number of school districts was 3,- 
410 as compared to 3,374 for the 
year before. 

The total expenditures for teach- 
ers’ salaries, supplies, buildings and 
furniture and books and apparatus 
in 1914 was $18,297,912, or nearly 
$950,000 more than was expended 
in the previous year. 

The average amount of money 
paid teachers per annum was: Men, 
$1,018.96 women, $744.91. The cost 
per pupil during the year as a 
whole, exclusive of the cost of 
buildings, was $35.72. 


At Pacific Grove the teachers 
and school trustees hold regular 
monthly social meetings. This is 
a step in the right direction. When 
the teachers and trustees get to- 
gether on an equal footing of this 
kind we may expect results. Let 
the good work go on. 


The Guard and Tackle is a week- 
ly publication of the associated stu- 
dents of the Stockton High School, 
and does great credit to the stu- 
dents. 

Some of the Mothers’ Clubs of 
Sacramento have requested that 
teachers be furnished them for mil- 
linery and fine needle work. One 
of the evening high school teachers 
offers lessons once a week to 
classes in various parts of the city. 
This is a splendid example of edu- 
cational extension work and _ it 
promises to grow. 


Educational Administration and 
Supervision is the title of a new 
magazine issuing its first number 
in January and having as editors 
Lotus D. Coffman and Charles 
Hughes Johnston, of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois; David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts, and James H. van 
Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass., together with 
twenty-three collaborators, among 
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them Dr. E. P. Cubberley, of Stan 
ford. The magazine proposes to 
give attention to the problems of 
school management, educational 
legislation, State, county and city 
school systems, secondary educa- 
tion and other phases of the entire 
field of administration and super- 
vision. 

In the first issue Dr. Cubberley 
contributes the leading article on 
Fundamental Problems in Educa- 
tional Administration, and there 
are other articles of great interest 
and importance. The editorials in- 
clude one on “The Elective versus 
Appointive Officials,’ by Dr. Sned- 
den, in which he says that our work 
cannot become’ professional “as 
long as the methods of selecting 
State and county executives are 
what they are at present.” This is 
a magazine it will be well worth 
while to know. The price is $2 
per year. 


The proceedings of the St. Paul 
meeting of the National Education 
Association have just come from 





Keystone Type Foundry 


of California 
(A State Institution) 


Carry in Stock Everything for 
Complete 


PRINTING 
PLANTS 


LARGE OR SMALL 


Printed lists of all items making up 
complete plants supplied on 
application. 


Also expert services given in 
making selections. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


638-640 Mission St., San Francisco 


223 Exchange Building 
Los Angeles 





the press. This is a volume of 928 
pages. All in all the proceedings 
of the N. E. A. is the most worth 
while volume of current education- 
al thought published in the United 
States. No teacher can afford to be 
without this, and the other publi- 
cations put out by the National 
Association. The membership fee 
of two dollars entitles one to the 
book of proceedings. 


The term “Progressive Kansas” 
can be applied to that State cer- 
tainly in matters’ of education. 
Their state educational council is 
fashioned after that in our own 
State, and they have even gone fur- 
ther in their organization, having 
profited by the experience of Cali- 
fornia during the past five years. 
They are making of their council 
a real clearing house, and are del- 
egating to it certain powers and 
privileges, so as to make it a force 
in the State. The programs at the 
various section meetings in the 
State are unified and the results 
worked over by the council. 


Overland Limited 


Extra Fare $10 
First Class Tickets Only 


OGDEN ROUTE 
Chicago in 63/4 Hours 


San Francisco “4:00 P. M. 


(Ferry Station) 


From Oakland, 4:30 P. M. 


16th St. Station 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line — 1915 
First in Safety 
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A bulletin, giving materials on 
geography which may be obtained 
free, or at small cost, has been is- 
sued as a Normal School Bulletin 
of the Eastern Illinois State Nor- 
mal School at Charleston. This 
bulletin is compiled by Mary Jo- 
sephine Booth, the Librarian of the 
school. In its sixty pages there is 
to be found material of the greatest 
value, touching teaching materials 





OST’S 


Drawing 
Inks 
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4) ~ DRAWins 
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wart 


{ Made from the highest quality 
materials. The black inks con- 
tain no color but an especially 
prepared carbon of the highest 
purity. 

{ The colors are brilliant, in- 
tense and permanent. No chem- 
icals used that affect drawings 
or instruments. 

All the inks have perfect flow- 
ing and drying qualities and are 
kept uniform by laboratory tests. 
They are not affected by age 
or climate. 


Black and Eleven Brilliant 
Colors 


The Frederick Post Company 


537 MARKET ST., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for Sample Bottle, Color 
Card and Price List. 








on the several states and coun- 
tries, and upon the various indus- 
tries and products, such as linen, 
lumber, rice, silk, sugar, woolen 
manufacture and the like. There 
is additional information on the 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, national parks, weather 
forecasts, etc. Bibliographies of 
the greatest value are included. 


At Phoenix and in the Schools 
Throughout the Salt River Valley 
it is proposed that the various 
Parent Teachers’ Associations shall 
censor the moving pictures shown 
in the theaters so that the children 
may not be subjected to those fea- 
tures that would prove undesir- 
able. A committee is to pass upon 
the pictures scheduled to be shown 
to the children on certain days of 
the week. It is understood that 
the managers of the playhouses 
have said nothing either for or 
against this matter. 


Our Sister State, Oregon, has as 
Governor, Dr. James Withcombe, 
who has been professor in the State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
And still they tell us the school- 
master is fitted only to keep 
school. 


School and Society is another 
new educational publication, be- 
ginning in January, under the edi- 
torship of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
of Columbia University, editor of 
“Science,” “The Popular Science 
Monthly,” and the “American Nat- 
uralist.”. The significant thing is 
that a scientist of Dr. Cattell’s 
ability, he having an international 





PACIFIC=PLATE 


BLACKBOARD 





School Desks 
School Furniture 
School Supplies 


Auditorium Seating 


Factory Prices—San Francisco Service 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


728 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


508-ist AVE. SOUTH 
SEATTLE 
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reputation, should undertake the 
editorship of such a publication. It 
shows at once that men in the uni- 
versities are capable of seeing edu- 
cational problems in the light of 
the larger social unit, and of dis- 
cussing these problems tor the 
benefit of teachers in the grades 
and the high school. This maga- 
zine will emphasize the relations 
of education to the social order, 
scientific research tn education and 
its applications, freedom of discus- 
sion and reports of news and 
events of educational interest. 
There are in this issue articles by 
Former President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and 
President Foster, of Reed College. 
The price is $3 per year. 


The N. E. A. Bulletin for January 
contains the program of the Na- 
tional Superintendents’ Conven- 
tion, at Cincinnati, February 22-27. 
This promises to be one of the 
greatest educational meetings ever 


held. 


The American School, edited by 
President C. G. Pearse, of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, William 
B. Owen, of the Chicago Normal 
School, and James W. Searson, of 





Kansas State Agricultural College, 
sees light for the first time in Janu- 
ary. There are a large number of 
contributing editors, those from the 
West including Superintendent L. 
R. Alderman, Portland, Frederick 
E. Bolton, University of Washing- 
ton, State Superintendent Joseph- 
ine C. Preston, Washington, Su- 
perintendent Walter R. Siders, Po- 
catello, and Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt, California. 

If the first issue of this journal 
may be taken as a criterion for 
what is to follow, we may look for 
something good. The plan is to 
give particular attention to the 
“problems and principles which re- 
late to the organization and ad- 
ministration of our educational in- 
strumentalities.” This issue in- 
cludes a discussion of the Cleve- 
land school situation, the Wiscon- 
sin survey of State normal schools 
and a suggestive article by Mr. 
Owen on “A Constructive Policy 
for the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions.” Every teacher in the coun- 
try could be benefited by reading 
this article. It shows that there 
are still some things for California 
to accomplish and at the same time 
that California is leading in the 


Your School 


Should be equipped with 
the very best Manual 
Training Benches, Domes- 
tic Science Tables and 
Drawing Tables. Bought 
direct from the manufac- 
turer, at low prices. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


2219 Grand Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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matter of the organization of its 
teaching body. The price of this 
magazine is $1.50 per year. 


The New Mexico People have 
the right viewpoint. It is pro- 
posed to give to the teachers who 
attend either the Panama-Califor- 
nia or the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tions a certificate of six days’ at- 
tendance in lieu of two weeks in- 
stitute, or summer normal work 
demanded of all teachers in the 
State each year. Certainly the 
State Board of Education of New 
Mexico has some judgment. 


D. C. Heath & Co. are housed in 
their new quarters on Prairie ave- 
nue, near Nineteenth street, in 
Chicago. There are in the new 
building some twenty rooms and 
more than 22,000 square feet of 
floor space, this being very much 
of an increase over their old floor 
space at the Studebaker building. 


County Unit Organization for 
the Administration of Rural 
Schools is the title of a Bulletin 
by the United States Bureau of 
Education, and written by A. C. 
Monahan. For those who. are 
studying the county unit problem 
and the betterment of rural schools, 
this Bulletin will prove of much 
value. The concluston :s strongly 
in favor of the county unit plan. 


The West Virginia School Jour- 
nal for January produces in full 
the article on the Incorrigible Boy, 
by Miss Irene Furlong of San 
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Francisco, appearing in the “Sierra 
Educational News” for October. 


Ex-President Taft has, accord- 
ing to the Southern School News 
for January, been offered the Presi- 
dency of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. “He has not yet accepted,” 
says the report, “but has stated 
certain conditions under which he 
might accept.” 





Your Vacation 


Paid For 


We shall have positions dur- 
ing the summer months for a 
few capable teachers. Outdoor 
work. Turn part of the vaca- 
tion into money and defray the 
expense of your trip to San 
Francisco and the Exposition. 
Application must be made 
promptly. State age, educa- 
tional advantages and experi- 
ence. 


The Frontier Press Co. 


404-408 Thomson Bldg., 
Oakland, Cal. 








Send for a small order of The ‘101 Best Songs,’’ 
and see for yourself that this book,—The ‘101 
Best Songs’’—is the best for the purpose at any 
and need. We 
have sold 1,250,000 by giving a better book—not merely 
for less money, but almost free. And we believe you 
will like it, as well as the other legions of users. 
31¢4 COPY in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. Chicago. 
2“ 70c perdozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 
made up.partly of ‘101 Songs” and partly of ‘‘Beginners.”’ 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 


price, and exactly what you want 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF SONGS, 
Very useful in teaching little tots 
and beginners. Simple songs, exer- 
cises, rote, songs, etc. Sold at 
Same low prices. 


310 Cable Bldg. 









100 or more may be 


The Cable Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
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PLANE AND SOLID 
~ GEOMETRY 


BY 


Ford & Ammerman 


Complete, $1.25 Plane, $ .80 Solid, $ .80 


DOES NOT 


Assume that the pupils are natural born mathe- 
maticians. 

Demand a knowledge of mechanics in order to 
understand the applications given. 

Depart radically from the traditional type of 
Geometry. 

Wander into a haze of constructive drawing. 


IT DOES | 


Make an appeal to the world of common experience. 
Make an orderly classification of theorems in the- 
student’s mind, showing the dependence of minor 
theorems on more basal ones. 

Demand logical demonstrations. 

Discuss, in a few pages, Similar Right Triangles and 
Trigonometric Ratios. 


ee 


PROBLEMS WELL GRADED, DEFINITIONS 
CLEAR, GENERAL MAKEUP EXCELLENT 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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